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FOUR COILER WASTE CARD 


SHOPS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Complete Waste 


Reworking Plants 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, _ - Southern Agent - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE 
MacColl Spooler Guide 


NORTHROP 
LOOMS 


EARN 


More Wages for the Weaver 
Larger Dividends for the Mill 


will, with a much more open setting, remove slubs or 


PER COMP AN y bunches that would pass through other spooler guides. 


HOPEDALE, MASS. DRAPER COMPA NY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


Southern Agent 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, 40 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga: 
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We anticipate no trouble in getting further shipments 
of dvestuffs. The manufacturers inform us that they 
have a sufficient force to keep us supplied, #& #* #* # 


The only complication that could possibly arise, so far 
as we can see, is that Holland might become involved 
in some way, in which case, of course, shipments from 
Rotterdam would cease, and Germany would be prac- 
tically cut off from seaboard. It seems to be advisa- 
ble, therefore, to place orders as far ahead as possible, 
so that shipments from abroad can be made while 


H. A. Merz, President FARBWERKE-HOECHST CO. 


John P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Softener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


A. H. WASHBURN, President F. H, WASHBURN, Treas. & Mér- 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 


Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West [Trade Street (charlotte N 


PHONE 342 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. | 
Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUND 
WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH COTTON SOFTENER 


CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW SLASHER OLL 

WHITE SOFTENER SOLUBLE OIL 

SWISS GUM DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 
SS. S. SOFTENER BASIC COLORS 


FINISHING PASTES * OTATO STARCHES 
BLEACHER: SOAP SAGO FLOUR 
Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by practical men for 
Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Lying of all kinds of goods. 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


"Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C 


Ideal Cotton Mill Sites in the Appalachian South 


The Clinchfield links a limitiess coal supply with the South's 
eotton producing region. Between these points on the Clinchfield 
there is an abundant supply of the very best Anglo-Saxon labor; 
elimatiec conditions are ideal; the dry invigorating mountain air 
assures efficiency and health of the operative. 


Now is the time to investigate. Detailed information cheer- 
fully furnished. 
Carolina, Clinchtfield and Ohio Ry. 


R. F. Brewer, Industrial Agent, Johnson City, Tenn. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Lop Rolis of Spinning Ma 


chines. Manutacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before piacing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion. have them applied to their old machinery. It is 
applied successfully to the following carding room 
machinery : 


Detaching Rolls for Combers 
Drawing Frames 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines  Slubbers 

Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For prices and circular write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Trade-Mark 


“ NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLES 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Which Require Ne Ol or Grease and Save You Money in Many Ways 


lf net, write te as at once for information 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 


Fountains. 


Here is a practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 
tures—takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivisions, 


SERVICE 
rast PURO Xtways 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate ‘squeeze’’ hand- 
le. .No spurts-—no choking~—“inside re- 
gulation prevents ‘shower-bath.”’ 
Faucet is cantrolled by another squeeze 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- 
sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write us the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll present 
an interesting propesiiion to yeu 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 
342 Main Street, Haydenvilie. Mass. 


¥? 


Actual Size 7” High 
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In the hope of correcting preval- 
ont misconceptions regarding the 
‘rade of the United States with 
~ uth America and opportunities for 
ts extension, the National Foreign 
| rade Council recently issue a state- 
nent calling attention to certain 
‘undametal conditions surrounding 
‘hat trade, which must be improved 
n order to accommodate existing 
‘rades to say nothing of future bus- 
iIness, 

The Chairman of the Council is 
James A. Farrell, President of the 
| nited States Steel Corporation, and 
‘| consists of 35 nationally repres- 
entative manufacturers, merchants, 
eailroad and steamship men and 
bankers, representing al] sections of 
‘he country and collectively stand- 
ing for the general interest of all 
elements engaged in foreign trade. 

At the outbreak of the war, a 
standing committee of New York 
members was appointed to consider 
foreign trade problems as they 
arose. As a result of the commit- 
tee’s observations the following 
s{Atement is issued: 

Statement. 


Under the influence of glowing 
z<eneralities as to. the “wonderful op- 
portunities” for extension of United 
States trade with South America, 
‘he publi¢e should not lose sight of 
certain fundamental conditions sur- 
rounding that trade, which must be 
improved before existing trade can 
be handled, to say nothing of greater 
business in the future. Exports to, 
and imports from, South America 
have been halted by the confusion 
into which, the war threw European 
shipping and European banking, on 
which the expeditious transaction 
of eur South American trade long 
has depended. 

The United States and the ten re- 
publics of Soyth America, by reason 
of their natural products and indus- 
try, oceupy towards each other a 
naturally reciprocal position. Prop- 
erly cultivated, a very large and mu- 
‘ually profitable trade can be devel- 
oped. It will be necessary, however. 
to huild from the ground up. The 
prizes of Latin-American trade wil! 
not fall gratuitously into our hands 
Every nation now enjoying a large 
per capita foreign trade, has attain- 
ed it only by systematic effort and 
sacrifice. 

The South American trade prob- 
iem ean not be appreciated withou! 
analysis of its fundameta! character 
Characteristics of South American 

Trade. 

The normal elements of South 
America’s foreign trade have been: 

{. Agricultural, forest and min- 
eral exports, constituting raw mater- 


lals necessary to the life and indus- 
try of Europe and the United States. 

2. Imports of manufactures. 

3. European investments in South 
America, creating a market for Eu- 
ropean manufactures, 

t. European banking, providing 
these investments and handling 
South America’s trade with the Unit- 
ed States, as well as with Europe. 

®. European steamship lines, trad- 
ing houses, and sales crganizations 
serving a part of the United States’ 
as- well as Europe’s South American 
trade. 

6. A limited number of the Unit- 
ed States’ ships, trading houses and 
sales organizations. 

Influence of the War. 

The effect of the war upon this 
commerce has been: 

1. Curtailment of the foreign 
market for South American pro- 
ducts, due either to diminished pur- 
chasing power of the warring na- 
tions, or to their inaccessibility, as 
in the case of Germany. 

2. Curtailment of South Ameri- 
ca’s source of supply of manufac- 
tures, as in Germany. 

3. Shrinkage of South American 
purchasing power through curtail- 
ment of European investment in 
South Ameriea, entailing suspension 
of transportation, industrial, agricul- 
tural and mining projects, which 
normally consume foreign manufac- 
tures. 


4. Dislocation of London ex- 
change, the universal currency of 
South American foreign trade and 
declaration of moratoria, rendering 
either impossible, or expensive, pay- 
ments or collections in London bills 
of exchange. 

5. Interruption of steamship com- 
munication, due to German marine’s 
disappearance from the sea, and, for 
a time, prohibitive war risks. 

As a primary fact South Ameri- 
ea's purchasing power is thus seen 
to dwindle toward the point repres- 
ented by the value of her export- 
able products. A certain proportion 
of these must be utilized to meet her 
obligations of interest on European 
loans. 

Although the United States, in the 
vear ended June 30, 1914, purchased 
from South America merchandise 
to the value of $222,677,075, and 
sold in return only to the value of 
${24.539.909, an adverse trade bal- 


ance of 998.037.066, our Southern 
neighbors may naturally seek ex- 


pansion of their exports in this 
direction. The future alone can de- 
termine whether this is possible. T 
is noteworthy that one commodity 


coffee. during the last fiseal year 


constituted, in value, one-third of 


our total imports from South Ameri- 
ca. And this was a decline from 
the coffee import figures of 1912 and 
1913. 

South America’s Buying Power. 

How great an opportunity has the 
United States to sell South Ameri- 
ca merchandise hitherto bought in 
Europe? Any answér must take in- 
lo consideration the already proven 
fact that European war diminishes 
South America’s purchasing power 
because it reduces European invest- 
ment. Whether the curtailment of 
European supply of manufactures 
exceeds the curtailment of this pur- 
chasing power will largely deter- 
mine the extent of our opportunity 
to increase exports to Argentina 
Brazil, Chile and other states. 

Germany, as a source of supply of 
manufactures, is now cut off, but 
this, by no means, delivers German 
trade into our hands. The United 
Kingdom, although at war, impres- 
sively keeps open and traveled its 
world trade routes and with banking 
and shipping resources that we ut- 
lerly lack, appreciates all oppor- 
tunities for the capture of German 
trade. 

Nor is European trade easily up- 
rooted even by the shock of war. 
British commerce with South Amer- 
ica is well] grounded on vast invest- 
ments in railways, industrial, agri- 
cultural and mining enterprises, and 
government loans, an estimated tota! 
on January 1913, of $3,376,495,837. 
yielding about $160,000,000 in annua! 
interest. | 

Trade naturally follows invest- 
ment, but British, French and Ger- 
man investors have not rested con- 
tent with the natural outworking of 
this economic law. In recent years 
they have systematically forfeited 
their South American trade by stip- 
ulating that materials from the 
country providing the funds, be pre- 
ferred in the resultant construction 
and equipment contracts. Thus 
British-finaneced railroads often use 
exclusively British rails, rolling 
stock, ete., power plants built with 
German capital are equipped only 
with German electrical machinery, 
ete. The practice closed many com- 
mercial doors to the United States. 

Will they remain closed? . This 
depends upon whether European 
capital continues almost exclusive- 
ly to supply the funds for continu- 
anceance of these projects. Should 
the burdens of war decrease Bu- 
rope’s investing ability, or even re- 
gar('ess of that contingency, the in- 
veslors of the United States mav 
well conclude that judicious invest- 
ment in South American railways. 
industries, plantations, 


and mines. 


National Foreign Trade Council on South American Trade 


not only cflers adequate profits but 
will open and protect new markets 
for manufactures and certain natur- 
al products such as oil, coal and 
lumber. A great part of funds thus 
loaned need never leave the coun- 
try but will be expended here for 
American manufactures. 

While the American public is not 
educated to foreign investment, and 
the country is still a borrower in the 
world’s financial market, it should 
be remembered that the new tariff 
has precipitated many American in- 
dustries into world competition. 
Our domestic prosperity, the wel- 
fare of millions of workers, increas- 
ingly depends upon the success of 
export trade. With our commercia! 
operations thus foreed to encircle 
the globe, capital will scarcely re- 
main cloistered within our own bor- 
ders. 

Banking Facilities. 


Not only does our future in South 
America depend upon improvement 
of our banking facilities, but the 
transaction of business already ob- 
tained has been halted by the dis- 
ruption of London exchange. For 
years London has been South Amer- 
ica’s banker, and ninety day bills on 
London the medium of settlement 
of export and import business not 
only with Europe but the United 
States as well. 

Having so long depended upon 
London banking mediation, which 
includes not only British, but Ger- 
man and French branch banks a! 
London, exporters and importers 
here and in South America, have 
great difficulty in establishing direct 
banking relations. 

We owe South America far more 
than South America owes us. The 
trade balance is heavily adverse to 
the United States. Since South 
American interests owe heavily at 
London, they naturally desire that 
the United States pay at London for 
its heavy imports of coffee, rubber 
nitrates, etc. Importers therefore 
are obliged to transfer funds to Lon- 
don, a difficult and expensive pro- 
eess at the prevailing high rates of 
exchange. Of course this money is 
not shipped on from London to 
South America. London discharges 
the obligation in British manufac- 
tures, thus affectively alienating to 
the United Kingdom the § selling 
power which we should derive from 
heavy purchases of South American 
merchandise. In a healthful! trade 
the United States should more large- 
ly discharge its indebtedness to 
South America by increased exnorts 
Obligations for imports payahle 
London not only prevent this bu! 

(Continued on Page 5.) 
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Electric Power for Textile Mills 


Reprint of an article in the Electrie Journal by John 8. Henderson, Sales Department Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


The cardinal factors which should 
govern the choice of a power 
scheme for a new mill are: 

1. Speed-torpue characteristic of 
the power for best quality and 
greatest quantity of product. 

2. Cost of the power. 

The quality of the product is con- 
sidered first, because the cost of the 
power does not differ very widely 
with the different methods now in 
use. 

Speed-Torque Characteristics. 

The inherent speed-torpue char- 
acteristic of the productive machine 
is the first point for analysis. For 
the larger part of the productive 
machinery, the torque (force tend- 
ing to turn the main shaft) should 
not vary in intensity within one re- 
productive machine. The speed 
should be steady—or uniform. Tf. 
should not increase or decrease in 
speed suddenly within one revolu- 
tion’ of the main shaft. Looms, 
moreover, demand the application 
of a power whose speed is itself 
uniform although the torque de- 
mand may vary 50 per cent or more 
For looms an individual motor can 


in speed. The speed must rise and 
fall to make use of the “fly-whee!l 
effect.” Exact tests have shown 
speed pulsations up to four per cent 
on cross-compound engines. Tacho- 
meter readings on the main jack 
shaft in any mechanically driven 
mill will show material pulsations 
in speed. There is this inherent un- 
desirable speed condition in any re- 
ciprocating engine. 
Transmission by Shafting and 


Belting. 
There are two cardinal points to 
consider in such ai transmission 


syslem: 

{ Shaft torsion. 

2 Alternate tightening and slack- 
ing of belts. 

The elasticity of steel shafting is 
such that when a long shaft sup- 
ported by a number of hangers is 
started the part to which power is 
applied turns before the free ends. 
The reaction causes the free ends 
to “hunt” for equilibrium. When 
the torque of the productive ma- 
chinery is variable, as in a weave 
shed, equilibrium is never realized. 


In a spinning room the uniform 


a 


Forced! of Maumps 


Fig. 1—Turning Effort During 


be designed and built te absorb sat- 
isfactorily the shock due to the sud- 
den change of load. The slip of a 
belt may have a reasonable eush- 
ining effect. The modern loom is 
built with a friction drive - which 
act as a shock absorber. 

In general, the productive ma- 
chinery requires a uniform speed 
and a uniform torque applied to the 
main shaft. Electric motors which 
secure power from steam turbines 
meet the desired conditions. 
Speed Characteristics of Reciprocat- 


ing Engines. 


The engine usually seen in a me- 
chanieally driven mill is a cross- 
compound engine with cranks at 
right angles. Let us assume equa! 
loads on the two cylinders. Suppose 
the pressure of the steam uniform 
throughout the stroke, the connect- 
ing rod to act always parallel to the 
center line of the engine, and the 
moving parts to be without weight 
the total pressure tending to turn 
the shaft would resemble the curve, 
rig. 1. The pressure tending to 
turn the shaft around varies from 
a maximum to a minimum and the 
speed of the shaft is pulsating. In 
reality, the steam pressure is con- 
stant for only a part of the stroke 
the connecting rod does not move 
parallel to the center line of the 
engine and the moving parts have 
weight. A flywheel of large diam- 
eter with a heavy rim is Used as an 
mxpedient to reduce the pulsations 


One Revolution of the Crank. 


torque required and the large fly- 
wheel effect in the productive ma- 
chinery tends to steady the shaft. 
but, because of the inherent pul- 
salting speed of the engine and the 
alternate tightening and slackening 
of belts in the main and subsidiary 
drives, equilibrium is never reached 
even in the spinning room. 
Tachometer readings in a number 
of mechanically driven mills show 
that the shafting varies instantan- 
eously in speed within one revolu- 
lion of the shaft by amounts vary- 
ing from three per cent to more 
than 30 per cent. In one mill. for 
instance, the speéd of a shaft in a 
weave shed varies six per cent at 
the driven part and 20 per cent af 
the free ends within one revolution 
On this shaft, assume that a pulley 
at the free end, whose average sur- 
face speed is 1,000 feet per minute. 
drives a loom by means of a belt. 
Necessarily, there must be a slip of 
the loom pulley due to the sudden 
load changes. But the belt itself is 
not being supplied with uniform 
speed. There is an excess slip be- 
tween driving pulley and belt due 
to frequent changing for the sur- 
face speed of the pulley from 900 
to 1,100 féet per minute almost in- 


stantaneously, as shown in Fig. 2. 


The use of an electric motor driv- 
ing short lengths of shafting. as in 
Fig 3, would maintain reasonably 
uniform surface speed of the pul- 
leys on the line shafts. The aecel- 
eration in surface speed of the driv- 


ing pulley from 900 to 1,100 feet per Bedford mills, where good condens- 
minutes may aften oceur just when ing water is available, some pub!ish- 


900 Ft. 
per Min. 


1000 Ft. 
per Min. 


per Min. 


Fig. 2—Diagram Indicating the Rapid Changes of Speed Within a Single 
Revolution of the Pulley. 


the loom pulley should slip. Ex- 

cessive back lash in the loom belts 

is present in most mechanically 

driven weave sheds and is apparent. 
Cost of Power. 

Five present methods of driving 
a mill requiring a peak load of 2,000 
indicated horse-power are here con- 
sidered: 

{. Two 1,000 horse-power cross- 
compound engines and mechanical 
drive. 

2. Two 750 kilowatt high-pressure 
turbines and group motor drive. 

3. One 2,000 horse-power com- 


TABLE i—Relative Costs of Power for 


ed records, and results from turbme 
plants now installed. 

The mills in Fall River make 
print cloths. The New Bedford 
mills make fine: goods. Good soft 


coal in most of these mills costs in - 


the neighborhood of $5 per ton on 
the boiler room floor, which is the 
price assumed. The power plants 
for mechanical drive usually con- 
sist of two engines belted direct to 


the main line shafts in the mill... 


The no-load losses of the engine. 
shafting and belting are usually 
about 25 per cent of the total load 


a Peak Load of 2,000. Indicated Horse- 


Power, Corresponding to 1,270 Kilowatts at Switchboard 


Piant I Plant 

Item Engines Turbines 

Fixed charges—12 

per cent ........ 5,600 15,000 

Coal or Energy 21,650 20,000 

Sup’ls and repairs 2,000 2,000 

Total per year 44,750 42,000 
Cost per indicated 
horse-power per 


bination cross-compound engine and 
low pressure turbine and combined 
drive. 

4. One 750 kilowatt high-pressure 
turbine, and one 750 kilowatt bleeder 
urbine, with group motor drive. 

Purchased power and group 
motor drive, 

In this example the steam con- 
ditions are assumed to be:— 

Plant 1—150 ibs. gauge pressure, 
26 in. vacuum. 

Plants 2, 3 and 4—150 lbs. gauge 


Piant Lil V—Central 
Combination Plant Station power 
Engine and L.P. Bleeder at lc per kilo- 
Turbine Turbines watt hour 
$115,000 $125,000 $35,000 
13,800 15,000 4,200 
4,500 5,000 2,000 
18,100 19,600 31,500 
2,250 2,000 800 
38,650 41,600 38,00) 
19.32 20.80 19.00 


when all machinery is running. The 
corresponding loss under load is 
about 35 per cent of the total. 

The first eosts, given in Table 1, 
vary but little with the locality. The 
cost of coal per ton will vary with 
the locality, modifying this item. 
For instance, with good soft coal at 
%3.00 per ton, for the isolated plants 
the cost per indicated horse-power 
per year would be less than shown 
in the table by about 19 per cent. A 
ehange of ten per cent in the cost 


Fig. 3—A Method of Obtaining Fairly Uniform Speed by the Use of 


Mortor and Short 


pressure, 28 in. vacuum. 

First costs include complete pow- 
er plants and all auxiliary equip- 
ment necessary to. drive the main 
shafts in the mills. Economizers 
are included.. 

Operating costs are based on re- 
sults realized in Fall River and New 


Lengths of Shaft, 


of central station power per kw-hr. 
will change the total eost per year 
‘or the cost referred to indicated 
horse-power in the engine) by about 
eight per cent. 

In Plants 1, 2 and 3, heating and 
slashing costs were not considered, 
as the amount of slashing and heat- 
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og varies with the locality. For 
comparison with Plant 4, which in- 
judes a turbine to bleed steam for 
jashing and heating, assume: 

Slashing—2,00 Ibs. steam per hr.— 
200 hrs. per year. Slashing and 
‘jeating—6,500 Ibs steam per hr.— 
|.500 hrs. per year. 

The total would be 610 tonsa of 
‘oal per year if steam were taken 
‘rom boters. 

General Remarks. 

The costs given in Table 1 are act- 
ial. The ceoal consumption is based 
in the average of a number of imi'ls. 
|.abor and supplies are based on act- 
ual results. Obsolescence is cared 
for on a twenty-year sinking tund 
basis. The estimates for slashing 
and heating are based on te3ts and 
actual eosts for Fall River anc New 
Hedford territory. The costs of 
electrical apparatus are based con 
equipment that has been installed. 
The kilowatt-hour price of pur- 
chased power is assumed for the 
sake of comparison. 

The drives chosen are as nearly as 
possible comparable group electric 
and mechanical drives. The losses 
of a plant under load between the 
ndicated horse-power of the prime 
mover and the brake horse-power a! 
the shaft of the productive machine 
are approximately the same for re- 
chanieal drive and for turbine with 
group electric drive. 

‘Continued Next Week.) 


National Foreign Trade Council 
on South American Trade. 


‘Continued from Page 3. 
siphon gold from our banks to 
kurope. 

The most conspicuous evidence of 
our disadvantage is seen in the trade 
with Brazil. During the last fiscal! 
year American imports from Brazi! 
were valued at $101,329,073 but we 
sold to Brazil in return merchandise 
valued at only $29,963,914. Vessels 
Lave delivered coffee, rubber and 
other Brazilian products in the 
United States and loaded with cot- 
‘on and grain which they have 
transported to Great Britain, load- 
ing in British ports with British 
manufactured goods which were 
carried to South America, thus com- 
pleting the triangle. 

While we are willing ‘and able to 
pay for South American products 
our manufacturers trading 
houses are reluctant to ship goods 
to the sister republics,, many of 
whom have declared moratoria. 
Manufacturers and exporters de- 


clare they do not know where their .. 


money 4s coming from. As a matter 
of faet, the exporter’s money ought 
to come from his next door neigh- 
bor, the importer of South Ameri- 
can merchandise. 

We are certainly at a disadvan- 
lage if our indebtedness is used to 
pay for British manufactures ex- 
parted to South Amemrica, while 
our own manufactures remain con- 
gested on our docks for lack of 
sound eredits. The necessity is ap- 
parent of machinery to bring to- 
gether the importer of South Ameri- 
can products and the exporter of 
our manufactures. Toward this 
goal various hanks are seeking to 
work but the fleld is new. The task 
is complicated by the lack of co- 
operation between exporters and 
importers as well as by the absence 
Of established American banks in 
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South Ame-ican financial ‘centers 
he new banking law, fortunately, 
permits the establishment of foreign 
branches of national banks. The 
National City Bank has availed itself 
of this authority but the authori- 
zation of national banks to deal in 
acceptances of foreign paper is not 
yet effective. So long as it is not in 
operation a serious difficulty con- 
fronts the establishment here of an 
international discount market strong 
enough to support diréct exchange 
with the neutral markets of South 
America and the Far East. 
Trade Independence Vital. 

The war has demonstrated that 
foreign trade is a vital element in 
our domestic prosperity. The war 
has disclosed a fundametal weak- 
ness of our foreign trade’s depend- 
ence upon European banking. Al- 
though neutral, our commerce has 
suffered, through this dependence. 
the rigors of war. 

With the gradual resumption of 


All types 
plied. 


in selecting the proper type to suit 


your special needs. 


We will gladly assist you 


ocean transportation and the control 
of the sea by England the equili- 
brium of London exchange may 
again restored. Nothing is more 
fallacious, however, than to awai! 
this restoration as the sole remedy 
of the disruption of oversea com- 
merce. 

What the war has in store is un- 
certain. Blind dependence upon the 
banking mediation of any belligerent 
is hazardous, Our greatest oppor- 
tunity lies in the establishment of 
those direct financial relations and 
the American steamship connections 
necassary to assure the economic 
independence of the trade we al- 
ready have and of that which we 
hope to gain with increased banking 
and steamship facilities of our own 
it should be possible to pay for a 
greater proportion of our imports 
in merchandise of our own produc- 
tion and to retain in the United 
States a greater proportion of the 
funds due for imports. 


While individual opportunities 
will offer themselves to our export- 
ers, the general security and pros- 
perity of the South American trade 
can be guaranteed only by the for- 
mulation of a definite policy upon 
the part of business men as well as 
the government and by co-operation 
among all elements. Increased South 
American trade founded on anything 
less substantial will remain vulner- 
able to the changing fortunes of 
European finance and business. 


A small boy, who was sitting next 
to a very haughty woman in a 
crowded car, kept.sniffing in a most 
annoying manner. At last the lady 
could bear it no longer. 

“Boy, have you got a handker- 
chief?” she demanded. 

The small boy looked at her for a 
few seconds and then, in a dignified 
tone, came the answer: 

“Yes, I ‘ave; but I don’t lend it fo 
strangers.”"—-Houston Chronicle. 


MORE THAN of WESTINGHOUSE 
150,000 H.P. 


urbines are Driving 
extile Mills 


The textile manufacturer who specifies 
Westinghouse Turbines is assured of getting successful and efficient service 
from his power plant, because of the Westinghouse Company’s long and ex- 
tensive experience in this field. 


high pressure, low pressure, and bleeder turbines—can be sup- 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Kast Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Cotton Spinning Examinations 


In April of each year the Cily 
and Guilds of London Institute, 
London, England, hold cotton spin- 
ning and weaving examinations and 
it has been our custom to publish 
many of the questions. | 

We have found that many of our 
subscribers have been greatly inter- 
ested in the examination and this 
year we shall publish practically 
all of the questions that wil inter- 
est our readers.. The answers giv- 
en to the questions are takég from 
the Cotton Factory Times of Eng- 
land and are by their well-known 
contributors who use the names 
“Lectus” and “Fabricus.” 

OQuestion—-A drawing frame of 
three heads, of six deliveries each, 
is required to produce 3,000 Ibs. 
weekly of 20 hank sliver; the card 
sliver is 244 hanks, and the draw- 
ing frame front roller is 1 3-8 in. 
diameter. Find (a) draft in each 

‘head, (b) speed of front roller, 

assuming the frame runs 54 hours 

per week, and that an allowance 
of 22 per cent is made for stop- 
pages. 

Answer.— (a) Take the draft first. 
It is not stated how many ends up. 
Assuming six ends up at each head, 
making no allowance for waste, 


Shaf'No, 4 


are not beaten fully inte contact 
with the fell of the cloth, they are 
left to form a gap of size corre- 
sponding to the length of loop de- 
sired. After the second pick alter- 
nate pile threads are crossed in the 
shed, so that when the third pick 
of weft has been inserted and the 
full stroke is given to the reed, all 
three picks are caused to. slide 
along the taut ground threads and 
that portion of the pile threads 
which had -previously spanned the 
gap is carried forward with the in- 
terlaced weft, and formed into loops 
on the upper or lower surface, ac- 
cording to their position relatively 
to the first and third picks of the 
loop. Various methods are adopt- 
ed for forming and closing the gaps, 
the commonest being that of caus- 
ing the reed to give way on the loose 
reed principle for two picks, and 
locking it securely for the third 
pick, while another method causes 
the sley to make two short and one 
long strokes. Figs. 26 and 27 show 
the draft and lifting plan respect- 
ively for the three pick loop de- 
scribed above, but the structure is 
best shown by sections in the direc- 
tion of the warp, one of which shows 
the gaps in the picks and the other 
the gaps closed and the pile threads 
formed into loops. 


2 pick reed loose 
52 
D 
Pie %%. Fig. 27. 
and allowing “drawn” counts to be It wil be observed that in the 
the same as “carded” counts, we above lifting plans odd numbered 


should have a total draft of 6X6xX6— 
216. But the drawn counts are stat- 
ed to be coarser than the carded 


counts, and this implies a propor- 
tionately lower total draft. 
Therefore: 


216 X .20 
draft=—177 
244 
V 177=—5.61 draft in each head.— 
First answer. 
(b) 
Revols X11 X 22 X54 X60X6X78 
20 100 Ibs. 
Therefore 
840 X8X7 X12 20K 100 3.000 
11 X22X54X60X78X6 
=Revolulions=276.88 per minute. 
Second answer. 


Question.—-Show by sketches 
the structure of terry towels. Ex- 
plain how you would obtain 
square blocks of color and white 
at the centre and sides of a towel 
with a white ground. How is the 
loop formed, and state whether 
the length of loop may be varied? 
Answer.—Terry towels are pile 

fabrics which are produced by neg- 
atively flushing warp threads into 
loops on the surface of an ordinary 
woven ground cloth. Pile threads 
are separately beamed and _ very 
lightly tensioned, while the ground 
warp threads are heavily tension- 
ed. In the common style of terry 
‘loth three picks of weft are put in 
for each loop, but the first two picks 


pile ends are lifted for the first and 
third picks of the loop, these make 
piles on the upper side of the cloth. 
Bult even numbered pile ends are 
down for these picks, and therefore 
make pile on the underside of the 
cloth, hence the latter has loops on 
both sides. But by varying the hft- 
ing of the pile ends so that each 
lifts for the first and third picks of 
a given number of loops, and then 
for the second picks of a similar 
number, the same ends can be made 
to develop loops first one the upper 
and then on the under side,.whence 
if is only necessary to vary the draft 
accordingly to get the hlocks named 
in the question. The pile ends in 
the body of the cloth are ustially 
drafted upon separate hbeald shafts, 
which work continuously, as Fig. 
27; they could be drawn upon the 
same shafts as those for the block 
ends, and the body of the cloth 
would sti have a solid white loop 
surface, but there would be a ten- 
dency to develop cracks at the points 
where the pile ends change from 
looping on the upper to the under 
surface. The length of loop can be 
varied by varying the amount of 
tension upon the pile warp for 
slight alterations in length, or by 
altering the stroke of the sley or the 
amount which the reed gives way 
when a considerable alteration in 
the length of loop is required. 
Question.—_Mark out a peg plan 
and draft which would produce 
double and single cloth in stripes 
ineh broad, the double cloth 
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CLEAN FLOORS MEANS LOWEST FIRE RISK 
psllatgsangea 1 pound makes 2 oe Jelly or soft soap. 


~ AVO (5 R A N In this way ba lasts twice as long. 
Soft Soap Powder Prices and further details on request. 


REGULAR WHITE STAR SAVOGRAN 'F FPREFER RED 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


Our Spinning Rings FLANGE 


START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. 1. 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishings 


FOR ALL TEXTILES 


Soaps and Softeners 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644-52 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 
‘Siete Office : Commercial National Bank Bldg, Charlotte 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
SIZING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING MATERIALS 


FAST VAT DYES---INDIGO 


DILLON BOILERS 


All Ditton Borvers are built to meet Massachusetts Standard re- 
quirements and are certified to and are recorded in the State 
House at Boston. 


INCLUDE HORIZONTAL, MANNING, STRAIGHT UP- 
RIGHT, SCOTCH MARINE AND LOCOMOTIVE | 
TYPES. —KIERS, TANKS, STEAMERS, ETC. 


D. M. Dillon Steam Boiler Works 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1906 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Representative 
J. 8. COTHRAN, Charlotte, N. C. 


New York Office 
30 Church St. 
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PICKING MACHINERY AND CARDS 


POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 


DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 
WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 


portion to be suitable for the in- 

sertion of the flat stripes of meta! 

or whalebone. 

Answer.—No indication is given in 
the question as & the direction o! 
the stripes; the reed-and pick of the 
cloth; and the relative number of 
threads in the single and double por- 
Lions of the cloth respectively. As- 
suming the stripes to be run along 
the length of the cloth, and each 
portion of the double cloth stripe to 
have as many ends as the plain part, 
draft 28 and lifting, plan 29 would 
answer for a 64 reed Stockport 
counts with 2 in a dent for the sin- 
gle portion, and 4 in a dent for the 
double portion. 


Shaft No. 


¢ 

» 4 0000s: 
2 
1 @o000n 


8 times { 
8 times 


For stripes across 
the cloth with 64 picks per inch in 
the single portion, the draft and peg 
plan would be as Figs. 30 and 31 re- 
spectively, and if the double portions 
are each to have the same closeness 
of picks as the single portion, the 


the width of 


‘aking-up would require to be varied 


accordingly, 

Question.—Caleulate the amount 
of yarn in tapestry table cloths, 
66 inches wide in reed, 16 threads 

Of 2/66's and 48 threads of 2/30’s 
ber inch in reed, 2/60's warp 800 
yards long, and 2/30’s warp 760 yards 
‘ong for 700 yards cloth, 48 picks 
ber inch each of 8's maroon and 


WOONSOCKET, R. 


SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY 


FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. 


SPOOLING AND WINDING MACHINERY 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 


Southern Oftice 
Independence Bldg., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Fine 
840 X 30 
40 X 66 X 760 
840 
48 < 66 X 700 | 
8's Welt= LOB. 
840 X8 
48 X 66 X 700 
2/12's Weft— 


3.D21 Lbs. 


Loarse 


=={91.10 lbs. 


== 440.00 Vbs. 
840 X6 


Total .. 994.62 ths. 
2/12's fawn. 
16 X66 X800 
The above answer contains no al- 
lowance either for waste or selvage 
ends, as the former would not be 


Pick No. 


ig. 23. 

contained in the cloth, and the lat- 
ter are not specific. Selvage ends 
would probably be taken from the 
coarse warp, 
to include them in the calculation, 


| 
Shaft No 4 
. 
° 
F ig. 3. Fig. 21. 


16 or 20 additional ends at each side 
might be allowed. 


and if it were desired 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Complete Cotton Equipment 
The Best Advice is Obtained from Specialists 


WARPING AND BEAMING MACHINERY 


T. C. ENTWISTLE CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Northern Office 
Marshall Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


Question.—Mark out a peg plan 
and draft for the colored weft fig- 
ured stripe cloth illustrated at E. 
The figure occupies 12 threads (2 
in an eye) and 24 picks to a re- 


peat. Gauge the reed and pick of 
the cloth, and make another peg 
plan that you consider suitable 


for the same warp. 


ANAC AAR ry 


Fig, 32, 


33, 34. 


Answer.—The required draft and 
peg plan are shown at Figs. 32 and 


33, and an alternative peg plan at 


Fig. 34 respectively. A 60 reed 
Stockport counts with 2 in a dent 


and 48 picks per 


inch appear to 
have be: 


‘nm used in weaving the cloth. 


Fine and Fancy Cottons Continue in 
G0od Demand. 


The market for fine and fancy cot- 
tons is working into a healthier po- 
sition than for some time. The de- 
mand is broader and the supply is 
nol accumulating as some men ex- 
pected it would. «The trend to very 
fine yarns for use in sheer goods 
has become so pronounced that the 
demand for long staple cotton has 
become acute. There is every rea- 
son to expect high prices on the fine 
long staple raw material for some 
time to come. Egyptian cotton is 
scarce for immediate sale and Sea 
Island cotton is reported to have 
been coralled already. The long 
staple fine peeler cottons will not be 
matured for some weeks and wil! 
not be available from the new crop 
as é@arly as the average grades of 
eotton.—-N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


She—-A proverb says that fruit is 
gold in the morning and lead at! 
night, meaning that it’s bad for one 
in the evening, I suppose. 

He—That's right! Look at- the 
trouble Adam got into by eating an 
apple after Eve.—Boston Transcript 

A correspondent writes us to know 
if we can give the origin of the old 
poem about the little child shyly 
clinging to its mother’s We 
cannot, but it is terrible out-of-date 
anyway, for the present mother is 
so shy on skirts that any child would 
have trouble in getting hold of 
enough to cling to—Portland, Me 
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bagging. 


Conservation of Cotton Waste. 


The utilization of cotton waste in 
the United States is an imporant 
feature of the textile manufactur- 
ing industry. ihe quantity ol 
wasle made in cotton mills from the 
opening and carding processes unti! 
Lhe yarns and warps reach the looms 
makes an enormous total. It is 
estimated that American milis thus 
make about 450 to 500 million pounds 
of colton waste annually; in other 
words, of the 5 2-5 million bales of 
cotton, weighing 500 pounds each, 
which they spin, 15 to 20 per cent 
of it becomes a so-called “waste” 
product. It is classified by E. W. 
Thompson, a commercial agent, as 
follows: 

Broadly speaking, “waste” in a 
cotton mill comprises a wide range 
of articles; including the bagging 
and Lies, say, 6 per cent. Then fol- 
lows “picker waste,” 3 per cent; 
card waste in the shape of motes, 1 
per cent; and stripes, 2 per cent; 
slubber, intermediate, and roving 
waste, Containing a small amount of 
twist, 1 per cent; spinning waste-— 
sweepings and other trash—-i per 
cent; clearer waste and _ similar 
clean, soft material, 1 per cent; and 
thread waste, 3 per cent. Proceed- 
ing to the weaving department: 
Slasher waste, one-half of 4 per 
cent; filling waste, one-half of 1 per 
cent; hard ends, that is, cloth rem- 
nanis, et . 1 per cent. This makes 
a total of 20 per cent. Out of this 
total the thread waste of various 
kinds which could be worked over 
and used for wiping purposes there 
is in the spinning room 3 per cent 
and in the weaving room 1 per cent: 
therefore only 4 per cent out of 20 
per cent, or one-iifth of the entire 
amount of waste produced in the 
cotton spinning and weaving pro- 
cess could be worked over into wip- 
ing waste or thread waste or what 
is loosely called in machine shops 
simply “waste.” The kind of wiping 
waste which is used in the mechani- 
cal trades is the result of reworked 
or recombed thread waste of various 
kinds. 

Taking « broader view of the sub- 
ject, we know that the bagging and 
ties are cleaned up and used over 
in various ways. First, for use just 
about as they are as second-hand 
material in the baling of country 
cotton; second, the repicking of the 
shoddy, which is spun and wov- 
jute shoddy, which is spun and wov- 
en into what is known as rewoven 
This part of the waste 
may therefore be considered as a 
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raw material for that kind of manu- 
facture. I should say that approx- 
imately 10 per cent of all such bag- 
ging is reworked and turned into 
rewoven bagging as above. 

The picker waste and card waste, 
except strips, is used over and card- 
ed for the manufacture of low- 
grade batting and so-called cotton 
felts. It?s used largely in the man- 
ufacture of cotton fell mattresses 
af jow grade. A small amount of 
this kind of waste is also spun into 
coarse yarn and twine, but this is 
hardly perceptibie in this country. 
I think a good dea! of this is done in 
Germany, however. Strips are sold 
entirely as a raw material in cer- 
tain coarse-cotton spinning con- 
cerns. This material is very good 
for coarse work and selis all the 
way from 6 to 75 per cent of the 
price of middling cotton. Some 
mills rework their own strips by 
scattering and mixing them with the 
raw cotton in the mixing bin. This 
has a tendency to weaken the fina! 
product, but “‘is.not noticeable in 
Southern mill work when no finer 
than, say, No. 30 yarns. 


The slubber waste and roving 
waste are almost always reworked 
in the same mills, just as card strips 
are, except that the mills (espec- 
ially large mills) generally have a 
picker machine for shoddying this 
material and taking out of it the 
small amount of twist that has been 
put in it through the roving pro- 
cess. The resulting shoddy is care- 
fully mixed with the raw cotton and 
has about the same effect on it as 
the card strips, that is, no percepti- 
ble effect up to No. 30 yarns. 

The waste of the spinning room 
consisting of sweepings and cleare! 
waste and other soft waste not 
twisted, is practically all sold for 
remanufacture of some kind, mostly 
for twines and ropes. 

It would appear from the above 
figures, therefore ,that it would be 
quite logical to call nearly all of the 
cotton waste a raw material for 
some purpose, because of our mo- 
dern economy not to let any by- 
product escape, but to follow it 
along and manufacture it in some 
way into some useful object. 

This cotton waste is exclusive of 
the cotton sweepings from ware- 
houses, elc., which also extend into 
many million pounds, and exclusive 
of the 400,000 bales or 200 million 
pounds of linters secured from the 
woolly seed at the cottonseed-oil 
mills previously to crushing. These 
linters are largely used for making 
eotton batting and comforts. 


The strictly “cotton waste” is 
made use of for manifold purposes. 
The railroads and machine shops of 
the country buy about 20 million 
pounds, at a cost of about $1,400,000 
annually, for wiping purposes and 
for axle boxes. The balance, as 
stated by the engineer who fur- 
nishes the foregoing statement, is 
repicked and manufactured in many 
different fabrications; these include 
twine, lampwicks, li@?@ngs, drills. 
flannelettes, bags, etc. The cement 
industry alone is said to purchase 
annually about 32 million dollars 
worth of cotton bags, it is under- 
stood, are made from cotton waste. 
These bags now cost 10 cents each, 
and thie big item of expense is 
causing manufacturers to seek a 
cheaper substitute for cement bags. 

It is apparent, therefore, that 
about 95 per cent of the half billion 
pounds of cotton waste made annu- 
ally in American mills is reworked 
into various fabrications and forms 
a large item in the country’s com- 
merce.—Consular Reports. 


English Mills Curtailing. 


F, B. Shipley, of the Shipley, Hol- 
lins Go., Inc., who has just returned 
from Manchester, gives the follow- 
ing interesting information in an in- 
terview published in the Daily 
Trade Record of New York, regard- 
ing the conditions among the Eng- 
lish mills in Manchester: 

“The English manufacturers,” said 
Mr. Shipley, “are doing their best to 
keep running in order to conserve 
their trade and keep their opera- 
tives from want, but many of them 
have been foreed to close entirely. 
because of the financial siuation. It 
is hard for the mills under present 
conditions to purchase cotton be- 
eause they must pay cash for it in 
Liverpool, while money which is 
owed them cannot be collected be- 
cause of the moratorium. Plans are 
under way to keep the mills running 
one week and shut down the next 
and to allow the operatives to spend 
part of their time in harvesting the 
crops. It is estimated by prominent 
English mil] men who have attend- 
ed conferences held in Manchester 
that during the war the best that 
English mills can do is to keep 2 
per cent of their maehinery run- 
ning. On August 8 three-quarters 
of the cotton machinery in England 
shut down entirely, a greater 
amount than has been shut down at 
any time since the Civil War. The 
English mills are willing to admit 
that the present trouble creates a 


‘ply is entirely cut off. 
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big opportunity for the American 
cotton goods manufacturers. 

“The dyestuffs situation is just as 
serious for the English manufactur- 
ers as il is here in this country. The 
mills have very small supplhes on 
hand, and there is no production of 
dyestuffs worth mentioning in Eng- 
land. It is believed there that sup- 
plies in Germany are small. Much 
of the material used for sizing and 
bleaching by the English mulls 
comes from Germany, and this sup- 
Many Eng- 
lish manufacturers have been turn- 
ing out a wide variety of fabrics 
made with yarns brought from the 
Continent. These yarns cannot now 
be obtained, and the mills have 
ceased making any number of fab- 
rics. At the moment the English 
mills have to contend with financial! 
troubles, a shortage of dyestuffs and 
fimishing materials, a shortage of a 
number classes of yarns not made in 
England, and the loss of their help 
because of the war. 

“England's trade with the coun- 
tries of the world, including India, 
China,, Africa, and South America, 
has been larger than that of any 
other country. With 75 per cent 
curtailment and no large stocks of 
goods, it will be hard for the English 
mills to hold their business if the 
war continues. English manufac- 
turers take the situation seriously. 
but are inclined to believe that the 
American mills will have the for- 
eign trade foreed upon them as soon 
as the buyers in the world market 
discover that they can get no goods 
from their usual source of supply 
A shortage of merchandise and 
higher prices, not only on colored 
goods but on other lines of cotton 
fabrics, is predicted in England. 


Damask Advanced. 


An idea of the way. in which 
orices are going up in the New York 
market was given on Saturday last 
by the head of one of the largest 
linen importing houses in the trade: 
“Damasks have advanced heavily,” 
he said, “I have just paid 24 3-4 
pence a yard for goods which pre- 
viously cost me 19 pence, and I am 
unable to say what the prices will 
be on the next lot, or whether goods 
can be secured at any figure. There 
is no regularity to prices in this 
market, as long as stocks hold out. 
Sellers with goods on hand can get 
almost any price they ask, but when 
it comes to a question of further 
goods, cannot possibly say what the 
prices will be—New York Commer- 
cial. 


Tops Reclothed. 


AGENTS FOR 


Lickerins Rewound. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A Question. 


{ want the shortest rule possible 
tor figuring the number of filling 
to be used to make a certain weight 
goods, when warp number, pick, 
width, slep and yards per pound are 


k 


Will some reader please give me 


rule for above. 


Duck. 


Construction of Bag Goods. 


Editor: 


| understand that a large amount 
of cotton goods of coarse construc- 


tion will be needed for 


pur- 


poses and also for covering cotton 


soods and eotton bales. 


I would like for some of your 
readers to give me the construction 
of such goods and also any ideas of 


value relative to their. manufacture. 
R. 


(:rowth of Tape Driven Spinning. 


The growth of business in modern 


lape drive spinning has 


markable and its volume 


been re- 
will be 


ralized from the statement made to 
us that the Fales & Jenks Machine 


Co., of Pawtucket, R. now 


have 


in operation 400,000 tape driven spin- 
ning spindles and 100,000 tape driven 


twister spindles. 


Waste Cost. 


In our issue of August 27th, R. 
S. L., asked for the cost of waste 
at, the different prices of cotton and 
below, we give such figures on cot- 


tn from 5 to 15 cents, all 
based on 15 per cem, waste. 
men in estimating the cost 
per cent waste on 1{0-cent 


being 
some 
of 15 
cotton 


estimates if as 1.50 cents. which is 
n correet as it is 1.76 cents and 
this accounts for the error in the 


cost sheets of some mills. 


By 15 per cent waste we mean tha! 


100 pounds of cotton will 


lose 15 


per cent net in passing through the 


mill or im other words 


that 100 


pounds of cotton will produce 85 
pounds of goods or yarns as the 


case may be. 


At 10 cents, 100 pounds of cotton 
cost $10.00 and if it produces 85 


pounds of goods. 
$10.00+-85=—1 1.76 


11.75—10=—1.76 waste. 


It will be interesting to note that 
while cotton has declined 14 to 7 
cents since the war began the real 
difference due to reduction of waste 
cost is 16.47—8.23 or 8.24 cents. 


Waste Cost. 


Price Cost 
of 15% 
Cotton Waste 
5c 88ec 
% 92 
97 
% 
1,05 
1.40 
1.44 
% 1419 

7 1.23¢ 


Cotton 


plus 


Waste 


5.88e 
6.17 
6.47 
6.76 
7.05 
7.30 
7.64 
7.94 
8.23¢ 


1.28 8.53 
1.32 8.28 
1.37 9.12 
8 1.41 9.41 
1.46 9.71 
% 1.50 10.00 
% 1.55 10.30 
1.59 10.59 
1.64 {0.89 
1.68 11.18 
1.72 11.47 
10 1.76 11.76 
12.06 
12.35 
% t.90 12.65 
1.94 12.904 
1.99 {3.25 
2,03 13.53 
% 2.08 13.83 
12 2.43 14.42 
2417 {4,42 
% 2.21 14.71 
% 2.25 15.00 
13 2.29 15.29 
4 2.34 15.59 
2.38 15.88 
2.43 16.18 
{4 2.47 16.47 
2.52 16.77 
2.56 17.06 
2.60 17.35 
{5 64 17.64 


Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. 4. 


As citizens of the United States, 
born in Belgium. we fully agree with 
everything that Sherman said con- 
cerning war and we greatly regret 
the inconvenience the trouble in 
Europe has caused some of the tex- 
tile mills. 

At the same time, most of our 
friends who have been dealing with 
the right parties, find themselves 
well taken care of and as manufac- 
turers, jealous of our reputation of 
fair dealing, we have endeavored to 
so treat all our customers. 

We have firmly refused to sell our 
stock to brokers and dealers, no mat- 
ter what price they offered and are 
selling our goods at practically no 
advance even to those who, unfor- 
tunately, were not covered by con- 
tract. 

As for SIZOL and SIZOL PRO- 
DUCTS the price of some will not 
be changed and we are pleased to 
guarantee our trade continued sat- 
isfaction and prompt shipment of 
their orders. At your service, 

Herman Seydel, Prest. 


Paul Seydel, Treas. 


The Situation Today. 


During the past three weeks our 
clerical and shipping and labora- 
tory forces have been engaged day 
and night in preparing and distrib- 
uting our stocks of colors to our 
regular trade in proportion to pre- 
vious consumption. We are still 
engaged in this undertaking. 

In the meantime, we have been 
fortunately able to arrange with Mr. 
K. van Andel, a retired officer of 
the Dutch Navy, brother-in-law of 
Dr. Arthur von Weinberg, of Leo- 
pold Cassella & Co., G.m.b.H., and a 
resident of Holland, to act as special 


agent for us in the Netherlands to 
do everything possible to expedite 
any shipments en route to us down 
the Rhine and across the frontier. 
Mr. van Andel sailed from New York 
on this errand by the 8. 8. “Pots- 
dam” on August 15th. 

This explanation is made for the 
benefit of our friends and customers 
in order that they may be assured 
that everything is being done in their 
interest which is humanly possible. 
Every means has been taken to ex- 
pedile deliveries, but even with ex- 
cellent facilities for the handling of 
the great mass of orders which have 
reached us, very serious delays have 
occurred consequent upon the com- 
plications incidental to so great a 
demand. Many requests for colors, 
too, we have been forced to decline 
and the spirit in which these cur- 
tailments have been accepted has 
been most helpful in our effort to 
make a fair and just apportionment. 

We are still adhering to our policy 
of supplying our. customers with 
such colors as they have been using 
without advance in price. 

Cassella Color Co. 


Trade With Southern Cotton Mills 
Sought. 


Since the war in Europe began 
Secretary W. H. Leahy, of the In- 
dustrial and statistical bureau of 
the Atlanta, Ga.. Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been in almost daily re- 
ceipt of letters from concerns in the 
east and Canada, requesting that 
they be put in communication with 
southern cotton mills. The latest 
request of this nature came from 
Montreal last Tuesday afternoon. 

Aside from these inquiries, Mr 
Leahy is in receipt of a letter fron | 
a firm in San Francisco asking to be 
placed in touch with some concern 
manufacturing a cheap grade of 
socks, suitable for export trade in 
China and the far east. 

Mr. Leahy is making it a point tc 
answer these communications with- 
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out delay and to co-operate with the 
writers toward establishing an eve- 
nue of trade as indicated. He be- 
lieves, in this manner ,that a great 
portion of southern manufactured 
goods can be disposed of at a good 
profit. 


The South is Palm Beach Crazy. 


jomplaint was voted recently by 
a manufacturer that the sale of 
Palm Beach suits. particularly in the 
southern states, will cut deely into 
the orders for the regular line for 
next spring. 

When the road men leave early 
the latter part of next month or 
early in October they will find, said 
this manufacturer ,that the orders 
now being taken for Palm Beach 
suits for delivery next spring wil! 
play havoc with their regular busi- 
ness, 

“The South is Palm Beach crazy,” 
said the speaker, who has just re- 
turned from a trip through the 
South. “Retailers there tell me if 
they can get a line of Palm Beach 
suits that sell for $7.50 and another 
line for $5 they can satisfy their 
customers for the summer and that 
flannels and other light weights 


would lay on their counters. Is it’ 


any wonder that nearly all houses 
are turning eo the manufacture of 
Palm Beachers? Even the pants 
houses are makiig them now. 

“One of our southern customers 
wanted to place an order for $3,000 
worth of Palm Beach suits and a 
$200 regular line order today. That 
tells the  story.”"—Daily Trade 
Recora. 


Peanuts. 


“Shelis were falling all around 
me.” he began. 

“Yes, Yes! But where were you?” 
she whispered. 

“Out at the ball park,” he snick- 
ered, reaching for his hat—Buffalo 
Express. 


Names Wanted. 


We wish to get a more complete list of the superintendents and 
overseers. Please clip out this blank and mail it to us with the names 


at your mill. 


Number of spindles 
(Give exact number). 


Number of looms 
(Give exact number). 


eee * @ © @ ee ees ee ee 


Superintendent 


Overseer of Carding 


Overseer of Cloth Room 
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Slopping Over. 


We realize the intense business 
depression that six cent cotton is go- 
ing to bring to the South and we are 
ready to do anything in our power 
Lo prevent such a calamity. 

The recent “buy a bale” movement 
which is spreading over the South 
is a good one and we want to see 
it grow, but it seems to us that many 
of our papers are “slopping over” 
when they urge the merchants and 
business men not only to “buy a 
bale” but to pay 10 or 12 cents for it. 


Cotton can be purchased now 
in some sections at 7 cents, or $35 


per bale, and when the business 
man pays $60 a bale for the one he 


buys he simply makes the farmer a 
donation of $15. 

We never heard of the farmer 
buying goods in dull times in order 
to help the mills or the merchants 
and we think there is too much 
“slopping over” about the dear far- 
mer. | 

They have had several years of 
high priees for cotton and are in 
better shape than any other class to 
stand a bad year. The man who will 
really have to suffer is the merchant 
that they owe and if any business 


men have $15 donations to make 


they had better give it to the smal! 
merchants who will have a hard 
Lime avoiding bankruptcy. 

The farmer has our best wishes 
for prosperity and our sympathy in 
adversity, but is due to take his 
chances with the rest of the busi- 
hess world without such loud how!l- 
ing every time things do not suit 
him. If he is the right kind of 
farmer he has a‘ least raised enough 
Lo feed his family and sympathy i: 
much more needed by the laboring 
man who must now buy food for 
his family out of his pay check 
when flour has advanced $2.00 per 
barrel, meat 5 cents per pound 
and other things in proportion. 


The “buy a bale” movement is a 
good one and when cotton touches 
six cents, as we believe it will, the 
editor of the journal expects to buy 
and store as many bales as his 
pocket book will allows for it is a 
sure and safe investment. 


The Southern papers should en- 
courage the movement in every way 
but they are “slopping over” when 
they urge the business men to pay 
10 cents for cotton when it is selling 
for 7 cents. 


The Situation in New York. 


Our editor spent most of last week 
in New York investigating the con- 
dition of the cotton goods trade and 
the dyestuff situation. While finan- 
cial conditions are playing a part in 
the present situation we do not hesi- 
tate to say that the dyestufl scarcity 
is the real cause of the present 
stagnation. 

Consumers of Southern yarns have 
no assurance that they can obtain 
the necessary supplies of dyestaf 
to eontinue the manufacture of 
their regular lines of dress goods, 
upholstery, etc., and therefore they 
can nol purchase yarns until they 
know upon what goods they will 
operate their looms. 


The converters of print cloths can 
get no assurance from the printers 
that they will have sufficient dye- 
stuff to print goods in large quanti- 
ties and therefore they have had to 
stay out of the market to a large 
extent and print cloths have declin- 
ed very sharply. 

One commission house showed us 
a sample of clored goods from 
South American for which they had 
an offer of 10,000 pieces al a very 
satisfactory price, but they had not 
been able to book the order because 
their mills had not been able to ob- 
tain the necessary dyestuff. 

Our editor visited most of the 
large dyestuff houses and while all 
of them are undoubtedly doing 
everything possible to obtain addi- 
tional supplies from Germany none 
of them appear to have any assur- 
ance that what they are attempling 
can be accomplished. The cotton 
mills should appreciate the action 
of the dyestuff houses in this crisis 
for in spite of the scarcity they 
have not advanced prices and have 
taken care of their regular custom- 
ers in spite of the fancy prices of- 
fered by others for the supplies that 
they had on hand. 

The Government is, through dip- 
lomatic agents, trying to. facilitate 
the shipment of dyestuff from Ger- 
many, but we are informed by Sen- 
ator Lee & Overman, who has taken 
much interest in the matter, that 
nothing definite has been accom- 
plished. 

While in New York, our editor 
ealled upon the British American 
Tobacco Co. of which J. B. Duke is 
president, and submitted a proposi- 
tion by which their agents in China 
would buy up the supplies of dye- 
stuff in that country and ship them 
to this country. 

China is a very large user of dye- 
stuffs, in fact we have heard it stat- 
ed that she is the largest user in 
the world. 

White is the mourning color in 
China, and therefore everyone wears 
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colored goods, which are usually one 
of three shades of blue, and most of 


their dyeing is done in a crude and 
wasteful manner. 


The’ British-American Tobacco 
Co. has three hundred agents seat- 
tered over the Chinese Empire and 
it seems feasible that they could 
purchase some supplies of dyestuff. 
especially as price is uo considera- 
tion now. J. B. Duke is heavily in- 
terestd financially in Southrn mills 
and as he has always shown a will- 
ingness to do anthiyne that would 
add to their prosperity, we hope 
for some results from this effort. 

While the situation is complex 
and uncertain at this time, we found 
no one who was not optimistie of 
the future. 

Even if we cannot obtain dye- 
stuffs, business on bleached and gray 
goods will, we believe, be sufficient 
to give our mills all the business 
they can handle. 

We saw one broker with an order 
for 1,500,000 yards of osnaburgs for 
Jamaica, and it is well known thai 
Brazil will need a large amount of 
2.00 drills for coffee bags while Ar- 
gentina must have light sheeting to 
cover her frozen beef which is ex- 
ported in large quantities. 

We hope the dyestuff situation can 
be relieved but even without dye- 
stuff there should soon be prosper- 
ity for the mills. 


English Cotton Goods Trade With 
Germany. 


Germany has been a large custom- 
er for years, and especially in yarn. 
The other nations now at war have 
bonght from us on a much smaller 
scale. In regard to piece goods, so 
insignificant are the exports to 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Ser-. 
via that the Board of Trade returns 
lump them all together with other 
countries. The following figures 
show the exports to the leading four 
countries of the Continent for the 
past six months: 


Cotton Yarn. 
Weight. 
Germany .. . .26,372, 6001 bs. 
France .. 2,338,500lbs. 
Resse 810,100lbs. 
Austria-Hungary 441, 800Ibs. 


Cotton Piece Goods. 


Yards. 
Germany . . .85,508,900 


If this were all that we stood to 
lose by the war il would not be very 
formidable. but there is certain to 
be a loss of trade with other parts 
of the Continent. The rest of the 
world will also lose trade with Eu- 
rope, and, consequently will not be 
in quite so good a position to take 
our goods, even if eredit.is restor- 
ed. The probabilities are that for 
the first week or two of the war a 
state of deadlock will occur owing 
to the strangeness and bewilderment 
of the situation. A British naval 
victory would restore confidence, 
and no doube some movement of 
trade would then take place.—Cot- 
ton Factory Times. 
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PERSONA 


Grady of Knoxville. Tenn... 
hae accepted a position with the 
Ozark Cotton Mills, Ozark. Ala. 


J. GC. Greek has accepted the posi- 
tioh of’ carder and spinner at the 
Glenola Cotton Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 


J. C. Arnett has accepted the posi- 
tion of second hand in vard room at 
the Glenola Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 


D. Bland is now second hand in 
spinning at the Gleno'a Mills, Eu- 
faula, Ala, 


P. L. Hennessea has resigned as 
pookkeeper at the Shelby (N. 
Cotton Mills. 


F. 0. Thomas is now superintend- 
ent of the Bettie Francis Cotton 
Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 


B. W. Bingham has resigned as 
superintendent of the Capitola Mfg. 
Co., Marshall, 


D. Pool, of Hasley, S. C., has 
become second hand in carding at 
the Elk Cotton Mill, Dalton. Ga. 


J. B. Jenkins has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Elk Cot- 
ton Mill, Dalton, Ga. 


FP. F. Swearingen is now fixing 
looms at the Brown Mfg. Co., Con- 
cord, N. C., 


Lex Griffin has been promoted 
from loom fixer to second hand at 
the Locke Mills, Concord, N. C. 


W. M. Sherard, superintendent of 
the Williamston (8. C.) Mills, has 
been visiting in Anderson, 8. C. 


A. R. Smith has resigned as loom 
fixer at the Harmony Grove Mills. 
Commerce, Ga. .to accept a similar 
position at Danville, Va. 


B. 8. Roebuek, J. M. Johnson, L. 
A. Sanders are now loom fixers al 
the Harmony Grove Mills, Com- 
inerece, Ga, 


Thos HK. Morton has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Kinston 
(N. €.) Cotten Mills to become su- 
perintendent of the Edenton (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 
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RK. S. MeGill has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Fulton Cotton 
Mills, Athens, Ala. 


J. A. Griffin has been promoted 
from second hand in day weaving to 
overseer of night weaving at the 
Jackson Mills, Monroe, N. €. 


L. L. Brown of Atlanta, Ga., has 
accepled the position of overseer 
of carding at the Riverside Milis, 
Anderson, 8. (, 


G. W. Brewer, formerly of Fitz- 
gerald, Ga. is now overseer of weav- 
ing at the Glenola Mills, Eufaula, 
Ala, 


J. UO. Coleman has resigned as 
overseer of cloth room at the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mill No. 1, Charlotte, 
N, 


M. L. Ballard, of Experiment, Ga., 
has become second hand in spin- 
ning at the Elk Cotton Mills, Dalton, 
(ra. 


G, A. Lay has been promoted from 
overseer of carding and spinning to 
superintendent of the Capitola Mfg. 
tio., Marshall, N, ©. 


G. M. Brewer, of Fitzgerald, Ga., 
has accepted the posilion of over- 
seer of weaving at the Glenola Milis, 
Eufaula, Ala. 


J. H. Lovett has resigned as card 
grinder at Yorkville, 8. C., to be- 
come second hand in carding at the 
Ella Mfg. Co., Shelby, N. C. 


H. C. Redding, of Paw Creek, N. C., 
has returned to his former position 
as overseer of the cloth room at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

John Baugh, Jr... of the Guliett 
Gin Co... but formerly of the La- 
Grange (Ga.) Mills has accepted the 
position of superintendent of that 
mill. 


A. B. Carter, Southern Represen- 
tative of the Victor Shaw Ring Trav- 
eler Go. and secretary of the South- 
ern Textile Association, will here- 
after reside and have his headquart- 
ers at Greenville, 8. C. 


CARDS, 
DRAWING, 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES. 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Greenville, C. 


if 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 


John B. Boyd, superintendent and 
manager of the Patierson Mills, 
Roanoke Rapids, N, C., spent Salur- 
day and Sunday in Charlotte. 


J. H. Mattison, of Anderson, 8. 
has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving in one of the room-~ 
at the Dan River Mills, !anville, Va. 


J. E. Owens has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Riverside 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C., to become 
overseer of carding and assistant su- 
perintendent of the Hutcheson Mills 
Banning, Ga. 

OVERFLOW PERSONALS PAGE 16. 


Riverside Mills, 


Worthville, N. 


Geo. S. Caime........ Superintendent 


W. A. Jennings..Carder and Spinner 
Engineer 
W.P. Craven ...... Master Mechanic 


Deep River Mills No. 1. 


Randieman, N. C. 


Deep River Mills No. 2. 


Randlieman, N. C. 


Sutcliffe .. 
Carder 


Capitola Mfg. Co., 


— 


Marshall, C. 


Buehner Carder 
Morace Banks Spinner 
P. A. Allison ...... Master Mechanic 


Chiquola Mills, 


Honea Path, 8. C. 


J.D. Beacham ...... Superintendent 
G..H. Lollis Spinner 


J. B. Elkin. Master Mechanic 


Cotton Mills. 


D. Sutcliffe ......... Superintendent Douglasville, Ga. 
E. ©. Garlisie.... Master Mechanic. VY. T. Adams ............... Weaver 
ille Cotton Mills. J. Johnson......! aster Mechanic 
Asheville, N N. Franklin Mill, 
G. R. Murphy........Superintendent Greer, 8S. C. 
Finishing ©. B. Henderson............ Weaver 
W. A. Reynolds....Master Mechanie Jas. MeCarter...... Master Mechanic 


LOOSE GEAR PULLEYS—DO YOU HAVE THEM? 


ew 


A LOOK AT THE SCRAP CASTING PILE WILL CONVINCE YOU 


joom. 


LONG FELT WANT 


The taking out ofthe crank shaft practically necessitates the tearing down of the 
The shaft is taken to the shop, and under the old method 


moved with drift and sledge hammer; very often the pulleys are damaged in this way, 
and when the pulley is driven on the shaft it is almost impossible to do a satisfactory job 


THE CLAYTON LOOM CRANK SHAFT PRESS OVERCOMES ALL THESE TROUBLES. 


You need this machine--write us now for .further information. 
interesting proposition to make you. 


% he Clayton-Jones Manufacturing’ Co. 


(PATENTED) 


Fayetteville, North Carolina 


has caused the invention of a simple and inexpensive 
machine for the removing and replacing of loose gear pulleys on loom crank shaft. 
Every Weave Mill has this trouble to contend with. 


5 an untold expense on account of the making of imiperfect cloth, besides the loss of time 
=| while the loom is standing for repairs. 


Loose gear-pulleys cause 


, the pulleys are re 


We have an 
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of $13,000. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Ivey Mill is 
running full time, and is said to 
have plenty of orders ahead. 


Cliffside, N. C.—The Cliffside Mills 


have resumed operations after 
standing a week, 
Spartanburg, C.--The Saxon 


Mills have appointed Joshua L. 
Bailey & Co., of New York, as selling 
agents for the output of their mills. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—Ali of the mills 
have resumed operations after the 
vacation period and are running on 
practically full time. 


Charleston, S. C.—The Sea Island 
Cotton Co. is installing machinery ip 
the new two-story brick Duilding 
which it recently erected at a cost 


Kannapolis, N. C-—The Fales & 
Jenks Machine Go. have about com- 
pleted the installation of 10,000 ad- 
ditional spindles in the Patterson 
Mills. 3 


Eufaula, Ala.—The Glenola Mills 
have resumed operations and will 
be operated upon dobby goods. They 
have installed 10 C. & K. double in- 
dex 16 harness heads. T. W. Harvey 
is superintendent. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Gastonia Mfe. 
Co., has placed an order with J. H. 
Mayes of Charlotte for 5,000 spindles 
of spinning and 2,000 spindles of 
twisting, all to be Fales Jenks tape 
driven. Most of this machinery will 
be used to replace old frames. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—The Arcade Cot- 
ton Mill is enlarging its cotton ware- 
house capacity so that it can take 
care of 800 more bales than hereto- 
force. The management also re- 


- gently put electric lights in all of 


the mill village houses and made 
other improvements. 


Rome, Ga. — The Auchor Duck 
Mills, after a week’s close down, an 
annual occasion, to take stock and 
do necessary repairs to the machin- 
ery, will resume operation, in full 
force, this morning at the usual 
hour. 


Yazoo City, Miss——The yarn mil! 
here is closed for a few days, owing 
to the unsettled condition of the cot- 
ton market, and inability to market 
the product of the mill on account 
of the European war. The manage- 
ment expects to resume, operations 
not later than Sept. 10. Labor at the 
mill is being provided for until the 
plant resumes. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Appala- 
chian Mills, manufacturers of un- 
derwear, have arranged to have 
their own selling organization in 
the New York market and have se- 
eured offices on the tenth floor of 
the New York life building. Stanley 
Billings, who is well known in the 
jobbing trade, will be in charge of 
the selling. 
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Valdese, N. C.—Waldensian Ho- 
siery Mills have been incorporated 
with authorized capital, $125,000, 
with $34,000 paid in by Francis Gar- 
ron, J, 8S. Garron, Henry Garron, and 
Perron, 


Columbus, Ga.—One |ocal mill has 
a $25,000 order for cotton goods for 
south America and other mills have 
received orders from South America 
recently, so it is said, due to the fact 
that all trade relations of the coun- 
tries to the south of us, with Europe, 
are shut off by the great war that is 
now raging. 

It was intended for mills to re- 
sume operation September 7, but on 
account of Labor Day, the opening 


was necessarily until 
Tuesday morning. 

The installation of the new ma- 
chinery *t the Eagle and Phenix 
Mills has heen completed. 


postponed 


Ridgedale, Tenn.—W. B. Davis, 
secretary and treasurer of the Mad- 
eline Hosiery Mills, said the plant 
had not suspended operations on ac- 
count of the dye scarcity, but to give 
employees a vacation and to have 


some repairs made to the factory. 


The Madeline Hosiery Mill is an 


auxiliary of the Davis Hosiery Mill. 


Mr. Davis said the Davis Hosiery 
Mill will continue operations at full 
capacity for an indefinite period; 
that while black dyestuffs are 


MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST ee 


economical for you to use. 


You assume no obligations. 


We will be pleased to send to the one responsible for 
weave room costs a sample of the shuttle we believe the most 
Simply send usa worn shuttle and 
a full filling bobbin such as you are now using. 
shuttle will explain your needs to us quite clearly. 
write you fully explaining our shuttle. 


WRITE TODAY 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE COMPANY 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


The worn 
This service is free 


the country. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


So is the Price of 
“Potato Starch” 


Tanner’s ‘‘REFINED STARCH” has been 
on the market for nearly forty years, 
and used by many of the best mills in 


TALKING POINTS 
Quality———U niformity———Economy 


Used exactly the same as Potato Starch 
Would you eare to try a barrel for practical test 


Manufactured and Sold Only by 


CHAS. S. TANNER CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Starches, Gums, Dextrines 
Specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing, Weighting, etc. 


Established 1866 
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| 
scarce, the present supply will last 
for several weeks. Blue is being 
used as far as the demand for blue 
hosiery warrants, and orders for 
white hosiery will keep operations 
stimulated. 


Columbus, Ga.—It is generally 
conceded that the scare of the cot- 
to mills have to close down has pass- 
ed. One cotton mill man stated that 
the question of dye, which was 
causing the scare, had been arrang- 
ed, and that with the movement in 
colton which has now been brought 
about, that no mills would likely 
shut down. 

This mill man stated that when 
the dye shortage question was first 
talked of that a number of the man- 
ifacturers felt sick over the situ- 
ation, for they knew that it would 
be but a question of time before 
they would have to close, and they 
could see what that would have 
meant. 


Athens, Ala.—The Fulton Cotton 
Mills will replace all of their old 
style spindles with No. 2 Whitin 
Gravity spindles and have also or- 
dered two new Whitin § spinning 
frames to take care of their waste 
which will be spun into 6's and 8's 
yarns. They have also ordered one 
Saco-Lowell fly frame and one slub- 
ber. New rings will be put on spin- 
ning frames and other improvements 
made. 


Anderson, S. C.—Effective imme- 
diately the management of Brogon 
Millis has posted notices that the 
hours of opegation will be reduced 
to 40 a week.” The mill will close at 
5:30 o'clock in the afternoon instead 
of 6:30 and will be closed entirely 
on Friday and Saturday. [It is pre- 
sumed that the curtailment is 
brought about by the small demand 
for manufactured goods. 


Chester, S. C.—The Springstein 
Mill and the Fort Mill Manufactur- 
ing Company at Chester and Fort 
Mill, respectively, which had to close 
down last week on account of the 
shortage of dyestuffs, which was al- 
tributed to the war in Europe, began 
operations on Monday. A months 
supply has been received for both 
plants, and when that is exhausted, 
more will be here. Chester’s other 
two mills, Eureka and Wylie, make 
white goods. 


Bluff City, Tenn.—-The Bluff City 
Knitting Mill Co., a new concern, at 
this place, has just completed the 
building for its plant, and machines 
are to be installed soon, so that the 
mill will be in operation by about 
Sept. 25. Sixty machines will be 
installed. The Watauga Power Co. 
owning the Bristo! lighting facilities, 
will extend the lines from its plant 
into Bluff City, to provide electric 
power for this new industry. The 
company has also made arrange- 
ments to supplement the capacity of 
the Bluff City Light and Power Co. 
Another industry is to be established 
there as 1 result of this deal. 
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Greensboro, Ga, — Within two 
weeks the Mary-Leila Cotton Mills 
will be running full time. The mil! 
has Deen closed down for severa) 
weeks in order to allow the erection 
of @ new brick smokestack and the 
addition and installation of a large 
amount of machmery. 

A majority of the operatives have 
been used in making the improve- 
ments around the milis, but when 
the actual work of the Mary-Leila 
begins it will mean a return to work 
of several hundred operatives. 

Preparations have been made to 
run the cotton mill to ils capacity, as 
the promoters are firm in their be- 
lief that an unprecedented era of 
good times is approaching, despite 
the wails because of the great Eufo- 
pean war and the closed markets. 


Ridgedale, Tenn. — W. B. Davis, 
secretary and treasurer of the 
Madeline Hosiery Mills in an inter- 
view on the sanitary features of 
black hosiery, refutes the popular 
opinion that white hosiery, since it 
contains no dyes, is more sanitary 
than black hosiery. 

“People do not understand the 
dyeing processes used,” said Mr. 
Davis. “It is a fact that socks are 
made black through the agency of 
an almost colorless liquid. The pro- 
cess is akin to photography, and the 
dye chemicals in the fabric are in- 
finitesimal. We use great quanti- 
Lies Of soap in washing colored ho- 
siery before it is finished, and I do 
not believe any white hosiery can 
be turned oul that is cleaner. Olive 
oil is used to give hosiery a gloss; 
certainly there is nothing poisonous 
about that.” 


Greenville, 8. €.——Headed by Lewis 


W. Parker, the cotton mill men of 
the Piedmont district are doing 
splendid work in assisting growers 
to hold their cotton for better prices. 

The cotton mill men have organiz- 
ed a Security Storage Co., which is 
lo rent warehouse space from 
Greenville and nearby mills. This 
space, while occupied by the sur- 
plus erop of the farmers, will be 
controlled by the storage company, 
which will then insure the staple in 
order to safeguard the banks, which 
will extend loans of from $85 to $40 
on a bale. Thus the mills are co- 
operating with the farmers in re- 
lieving both their immediate need 
of money and helping them to secure 
a bigger price by assisting thie hold- 
ing movement for higher prices later 
when a possible ending of the Euro- 
pean war or a curtailed crop would 
stimulate a better demand and re- 
sult in higher prices. 


Textile Institute Opened. 


The fall session of the Textile In- 
dustrial Institute at Spartanburg be- 
gan last Monday with a large attend- 
ance. The institute teaches element- 
ary and high school subjects and al- 
so a course in textiles. For the pres- 
ent the textile courses are taught 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


No Shadows 


One of the objections to humidifiers is the over- 
head piping which—especially in saw-tooth roofs 
—casts disagreeable shadows. 


THE TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


has as a possible ramification its ring construction; 
the rings are around the posts and the piping all 
underneath, out of the way. No shadows with the 
Turbo Ring Construction. 
detail, but it is one of the Turbo points that leads 
toward satisfied customers. 


Get Turbofied—and satisfied. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Office Commercial Bullding, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. 8. COTHRAN, Manager. 


This may seem a minor 


3 


two nights a week, so that pupils 
who work in the mijls are enabled 
to take this work. 


National Association of Cotton Mfrs. 
Annual Meeting Sept. 29-30. 


The semi-annual! meeting, No 97, 
of the Nationa! Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers will be he'd at Hotel 
Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass., on Tues- 
day, September 29, and Wednesday. 
September 30, beginning at 8:15 P. 
M., on Tuesday, Septeniber 29, on 
which oceasion President Albert 
Greene Duncan will give the presi- 
deni’s address, followed by Charles 
T. Plunkett, who will relate an av- 
count of his receni visit to the ports 
of South America, with special ref- 
erence to their opportunities for 
American commerce in textile gouds. 

On Wednesday, the morning ses- 
sion will be held at 9:30 A. M.. de- 
voted to papers before the associa- 
tion. These papers will be read in 
abstract, except by vote of the meet- 
ing, in order to give opportunity for 
discussion. 

The suggestions received in re- 
sponse to requests made on program 
during the past year have been care- 
fully considered by the Board of 
Governmént, and numerous modifi- 
cations have been made, which, it is 
hoped, will result in a larger attend- 
ance of those present at the meet- 
ings, and a more general share in 
the . discussions. 

Wednesday afternoon will be left 
free for recreation and on Wednes- 
day evening there wil! be a dinner 
at 7 o'clock, at which Arthur R. 
Marsh, Esq, ex-president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, wil! 
speak on the Lever cotton law. 


The following papers are expect- 


THE “STANDARD” 


FOR 


AS MADE BY 


Boschert Press Co. 


No. 104 West Water St. 
S¥RACUSE, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


ed, but on account of numerous 
contingencies, especially as five of 
the contributors are at this time on 
the other side of the Atlantic, it is 
not sure but that there will be modi- 
fications in the program and it may 
be that some of the papers cannot 


BA L I N G R E SS be presented at the meeting, but 


will be deferred until the published 
records: 

Beam Dyeing. 

Commerce in Cotton Goods with 
South America. 

Cost of the Permanent Fireproof- 
ing of Cotton Goods. 

Effect of Structure on the Strength 
and Wearing Qualities of Fabrics. 

Health of the Employe. 

Lever Cotton Law. 

Pink Boll Worm in Egyptian Cot- 
ton. 

Production and Preparation of 
Raw Cotton for the Spinner. 

Systematic Purchase and Care of 
Mill Supplies. 

Time Temperature Distributions 
in a Bale of Cotton. 

Trademarks in Cotton Textiles. 

Visits to Cotton Mills in the Far 
East. 

Weft Yarn Inspection. 

World's Demand for Cotton and 


India’s Part in Meeting It. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN 


MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Y PERFECT SYSTEM OF AI 
JOHN HILL, Southern Representottve, Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
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New York.—The cotton goods mar- 
ket was quiet last week. Values on 
unfinished goods were irregular. 
More bids were made on fairly good 
sized lots of convertibles, but as 
buyers demanded concessions that 
mills could not meet, bids were turn- 
ed down. Comparatively few can- 
cellations are being made, it is said, 
and leading commission houses, 


handling well known lines found 
their charges and deliveries good. 


in coarse cotton 
goods does not entirely favor the 
buyer. Heavy purchases last month 
by big manufacturers of goods of 
this sort, placed a good many mills 
in a eomfortable position. While 
coarse colton: goods cannot be pul 
to all the uses that can be made of 
burlap, users of the latter are find- 
ing that cotton will fill a good many 
of their needs and are now experi- 
menting with them for uses which 
they were never put until the war. 


The situation 


The financial situation is influenc- 
ing the cotton goods and other tex- 
Lile markets. Mills that need money 
to meet maturing obligations are 
selling spot lots of gray goods at 
prices which make it hard to deter- 
mine what values really are. When 
it is recalled that most of the goods 
which are being forced out are made 
of cotton which cost several cents 
more a pound than cotton is selling 
for today, it can be seen that only 
urgent necessity can cause mill men 
to make such marked downward re- 
visions as have been made during 
the last week or so. Buyers of cot- 
ton goods generally are also being 
held in check also for financia! rea- 
sons and until the money market is 
easier it is thought that their pur- 
chases will be eonfined to rather 
narrow limits. This condition seems 
to prevail in every part of the mar- 
ket. 


The opinion prevails that dress 
goods and colored shirtings will be 
advanced in the near future on ac- 
count of the dyestuff shortage. 
Many styles that require a large 
amount of coloring have been with- 
drawn on account of the increased 
eost of dyes, and it is evident that 
manufacturers are conserving their 
supply of dyes on hand as never 
before. 


Buyers of unbleached and brown 
cottons are making much of the soft 
spots that have developed in some 
quarters and claim that the market 
is going to lower levels in the very 
near future. The fact is that some 
mills are willing to shade their 
prices somewhat where offers are 
forthcoming for large quantities of 
goods for deliveries running through 
the end of the year. These milis 
figure on being able to even up pro- 
duction costs somewhat by the use 
of cheap cotton for deliveries late 
this year. The cotton now held by 
many of the mills was purchased 


when prices were above 12 cents, 


but they say they can scale down 
prices by mixing in cheaper cotton 
with that already on hand. 


The Fall River print cloth market 
continued dull last week. It was 
said to have been the dullest week 
in the present slump, although man- 
ufacturers had hoped that there 
would be a decided improvement 
The total sales amounted to about 
20,000 pieces, the bulk of these be- 
ing for spot and nearby deliveries. 
Since the outbreak of the war in 
Europe print cloth manufacturers 
have looked for improved business. 
For the last few weeks, spots and 
prompt deliveries have covered the 
most of the sales. Last week the 
buyers displayed very little interest 
in anything and those who came in 
the market were still looking for 
price concessions. Little trading has 
been done in contracts, the hand to 
mouth policy being followed more 
than ever. On trading done last 
week, buyers were generally suc- 
cessful, in getting prices reduced. 
Southern mills have continued to 
undersell the mills here, and local 
manufacturers said they could not 
entertain. the idea of selling at 
Southern prices. The bulk of last 
week's sales were made up of wide 
and medium goods. There was some 
inquiry for twills and sateens. 

Cotton goods were quoted last 
week in New York as follows: 


Print cloth, 28-in, std 3 1-2 


28-inch, 64x60s .. .. 3 

4-yard, 80x80s .. ...6 
Gray gds, 39-in, 68x72s 45-8 5 

38 1-2-inch, 64x64s. 11-8 — 
Brown drills, std.. .. .. 8 8 1-4 
Sheetings, So., std.. .. 7 1-2 

3-yard, .. .. 6 3-4 7 

4-yard, 562608 .. .. 5 1-2 5 3-4 

i~yard, 46x48s... .. 5 1-4 — 

4 1-2-yard, 44x44s .. 45-8 47-8 

5-yard, 46n52s.... ..4.3-8 - 
Denims, 9-ounce .. ..14 17 
Stark, 8 1-2-oz., duck. .14 
Hartford, 11-o0z., 40-in., 

Ticking, 8-ounce .. ..13 
Standard fancy p'nt.. 5 1-4 
Standard, ginghams .. 6 1-4 — 
Fine dress ginghams. 9% 9 1-4 
Kid finished cambrics 4 i 1-4 


To Wear White Hose. 


Philadelphia.—Bleached white or 
undyed hosiery will prevail next 
spring and summer, according to of- 
ficers and members of the advisory 
board of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers, who met here to discuss the 
dye problem with importers and 
domestic manufacturers of dyes. 


Learning that no immediate relief 
can be expected in the dyestuff sit- 
uation because of the European war 
and that it would take at least/ one 
vear to establish plants to manufac- 
ture dyes in this country the meet- 
ing adopted a resolution advising 
hosiery manufacturers not to ae- 
cept orders for dyed hosiery for 
delivery after January 1 or beyond 
such time as the stock of dyestuffs 
of the individual manufacturers 
will last. 


DOUBLE. BURNISHED DIAMOND 
)RIBBED RING 


bY THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


WE MAKE THE BEST 
TRAVELERS 


Description 


Southern Representative} 
MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Jr. 
Box 126. Greenville, C. 


Spinning 
and Twisting 


AMOSIM. BOWEN, Treas. 
Providence, R. |. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


_ 44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


g05-s06 Mariner and Merchant Building 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can Offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


IMPROVED INMAN AUTOMATIC 


BANDING MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COLE BROTHERS 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


The only automatic machine 
in the world for making loop 
bands for spianing frames. 
Superior quality of bands with- 
out any cost of making. All 
bands exactly alike and no 
stretch of bands after they are 
put on. Saves child labor. 


Also Beaming Machine to beam on to slasher beams. 


1 
a THE BEST THAT-EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE . THAT MONEY CAN a 
RING TRAVELER 
= = 
| | 
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Philadelphia, Pa—Some of the 
varn dealers claimed business was 
better last week and that there was 
an increase in the number of in- 
quiries. Business was spotty and 
dealers sold at varying prices. While 
most of the sales were of smal! 
quantities, there were some sales of 
40,000 to 50.000 pounds. 

Manufacturers of the better grades 
of hosiery are said to be pretty well! 
covered on their needs and that 
most purchases are for future 
needs. Some dealers say that man- 
ufaeturers have asked for an in- 
crease in deliveries on old contracts. 
The dyestuff situation continues to 
be perplexing. [ft seems there is 
only enough dyes to last about six 
or eight weeks. While assurances 
have been made manufacturers by 
representatives of German concerns 
that they will be able to get dyes in 
by way of Holland, manufacturers 
say that they are unwilling to take 
orders in the hope of securing dyes 
and they feel like they cannot de- 
pend on securing them until they 
are landed in this country. 

The duli season with the under- 
wear mills continues and little bus- 
iness is being tramsacted. As in the 
ease of hosiery manufacturers, the 
manufacturers of the better grades 
of underwear are fairly well covered 
so far as their yarn requirements 
go, while those making the cheaper 
grades will be compelled to come 
into the market to supply. their 
needs, 

It was reported by 
week that business on weaving 
varns was poor for the week, but 
that there had been some good sales 
for the month. Prices were very 
irregular. 

The possibility of securing business 
in South America is now being con- 
sidered by many milis and the opin- 
ion has been expressed that there is 
an excellent field to be opened. 
Some mills are said to be consider- 
ing sending men to that country to 
see if the business there cannot be 


dealers last 


Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in 


Skeins. 
9-4 slack 17 1-2—18 
S-4 {7 1-2— 
8-3-4 hard twist:..... 16 1-2—17 


Southern Single Warps. 


i9 —19 1-2 


Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cone. 


19 —19 1-2 

20 1-2-—21 


Single Combed Peeler Skeins. 


obtained for American tills. 23 1-2—24 
24 1-2—25 
9 
4_9 Two-Ply Carded Peeler in Skeins. 


Southern 


F.C. Abbott&Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


BROKERS 


Mill Stocks, 


Bank 


Stocks 


N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 
road Steck and Other High 


Grade Seourities 


Southern Mill Stocks. 


Abbeville, com 
Aragon 
American Spinning, 


com 150 


Bid 
. 


49 


Asked 


Alpine, pfd... wo... 
Alta Vista 86 
Armstrong .. 100 
Anderson Mill .. 
Arcadia, S. €., pid .. .. 
Arlington 136 
Brown, com .. - 120 
Brown, pid .. 100 
Cannon .. 125 
Chadwick- 100 
Chadwick-Heskins, com.. 
Ciara .. 
Cliffside .. 490 195 
Dixie Cotton Mill, N. CG... 
Kiba Mfg. Co., pfd 40 
Entwistie Mfg. Lo. 100. «445 
Efird, N. U... 
Lrwin, com.. 
Krwin, pid.. 102. 4105 
Easley. . 
Flint .. . 200 
Fiorence .... .. 
Gaston Mig... 
Gaffney Mfg. Co.. . 
Gibson 100 
Gibson pfd.. 
Gienwood .. . 96 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Henrietta .. . 117° «425 
Highland Park . 
Highland Park, pfd.. 102 
Imperial.. 
Lancaster Gotton Mills.. ... 
Lancaster Mills, 
Limestone se 150 
Loray Mills pid 
Loray, com. {0 
Lowell 200 
Marion. TS 
Mar iboro { ‘otton Mill. 
Majestic {50 
Modena .. 105 
Ozark 110 
Pacolet, com... .. 100) «6.103 
Pacolel, ist pfd.. 100 «1038 
Parker, common. . 10) 
Parker Miils, pfd.. 
Parker Mills, guaranteed 87% 
Patterson | 
Poe Mig. Go... .. 101 
Piedmont Mfe. Go. 145 
Salisbury {50 
160 
Raleigh Cotton Mill 
Steele Cotton Mill.. 
Spartan Mill 110 
Vance Mills .. 
Vietory Mfg. Co... 
Ware Shoals.. . 6 6% 


Washington Millis .. .. 
Washington Mills, pid . i 
Woodlawn .. .. 
Woodside Mills Go., guar. 
W oodside, com.. 
Williamston, com.. .. .. ... 100 
Williamston, pid.. .. .. ... @ 
9 


Cotton Goods Business in England. 


The Cotton Factory Times of Eng- 
land gives the following as the 
present market conditions: 

“As might be expected, the de- 
mand for spot cotton is reduced to 
the lowest possible limils. 7,100 
bales of American being the week's 


takings by the whole trade, while 
600 bales of Brazilian, and other 
growths of South American were 


sold to users of such material. Only 
100 bales of Egyptian were disposed 
of ‘The cotton committee reduced 
prives 22 points for American, and 
14 points for Egyptian and East In- 


dian, 23,336 bales were imported 
during the week. The directors of 
the Liverpoo! Cotton Association 


have decided not to further 
prices in the near 
spinners will 
selling their 
facturers. 
“The yarn market has remained 
in a condition of inactivity during 
the week, and where transactions 
have taken place at all, they have 
been of the smallest conceivable 
dimensions. Spinners have main- 
lained their quotations fairly well. 
but they have not had much to sell, 
production on all sides having been 
reduced to very smal! proportions 


reduce 
future, therefore 
know what to do in 
production to manu- 


during the week. In quite excep- 
tional cases somewhat larger 
weights have been mentioned, buf 


it has been almost impossible to 
make anything of them. the basis 
for the future being so very uncer- 
tain and altegether in the elouds. 
Yarn users have not been so much 
troubled about the securing of sup- 
plies as about the disposal of their 
production. and the collection of 
their accounts, the financial aspect 
of the situation having been, as 
might be expected, a very import- 
ant factor in the geenral outlook. 
Spindles have been stopped to an 
enormous extent, and it is a long 
time since there was such a genera! 
shut down in practically all direc- 
tions. Those spinners who could 
produce anything which was in de- 
mand under prevailing conditions 
have had reason to consider them- 
selves fortunate, but that they are 
comparatively few is evident by the 
very small percentage who have 
been in a position to keep their milis 
on full time. There is a keen de- 
sire to have things on a clearer and 
more satisfactory footing, but. 
seeing thit all have to submit to the 
inevitable, tacit acquiescence has 
become a matter of necessity for 
the present, no amount of skill or 
superior salesmanship being equa! 
to placing things in proper form 
just now. With prices considered 
quite artificial and nominal, and 
with the difficulties attaching to the 
shipment of goods which are ready 
for the foreign markets, nothing 
need be expected but quite retail 
transactions, scarcely anything be- 
yond that being met with in any 


quarter. 
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Personal Items 


CG. O. Edwards is now overseer of 
weaving at the Eva Jan® Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala. 


J. W. Hood, of Siluria, Ala. is now 
fixing looms at the Eva Jane Mills, 
Svilacauga, Ala. 


B. P. Green has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Hutcheson Mfg. Co., 
Banning, Ga. 


A. W. Stubb, president of the Hut- 
chison Mig. Co., Banning, Ga., will 
hereafter act as superintendent also. 


Superintendent McCuen Married. 


Superintendent R. K. MeCuen, of 
the Panola Mill, Greenwood, 8. C., 
was married on September 2nd, to 
Miss Fannie Long, of Ware Shoals 
S.C. While Mr. MeCuen was on his 
honeymoon the operatives at the 
Panola got together and bought as 
a wedding present a mece side-board 
and had +t placed in his dining room. 


Attempted Suicide. 


Jesse Norris, who is employed al 
tie Fairtield Cotton Mills, Winns- 
boro, 8. C., attempted to end his hfe 
last week by drinking a bottle of 
laudanum. The attempt was discov- 
ered and a doctor was summoned in 
Lime to save his life. He was plac- 
ed in jail to prevent further attemp! 


on his life. The only reason he 
would give for his act was that he 
was “worried.” 


Southern Audit Co. . 


The Southern Audit Company was 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of North Carolina in 1906, with 
office in Charlotte, N 

In view of the extended territory 
Lhey are now covering, they have 
recently incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Virgimia, and in 
addition to their office at 901-903 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. 
C. have opened an offlee at sit 
QChamber. of Commerce Building 
Richmond, Va. and will in the future 
maintain at both offices a competent 
force of expert accountants. 


Mill Men at Clemson Reunion. 


The following well-known mil! 
men were present at the Home Com- 
ing Celebration at. Clemson College: 

David Jennings, vice-president. 
Parker Mills €o., Greenville. 


H. B. Jennings, president Fair- 
mont Mfg. Co. Fairmont. 
David Kohn, assistant to presi- 


dent of Judson Mill, Greenville. 
L. A. Wentz, Secretary Belton Mill 
Belton, 

J. R. Austin, carder and spinner, 
Green River Mill, Tuxedo, N. C. 

L. 0. Bunton, Belton. 

O W. Wright, master mechanic, 
Chesnee Mill, Chesnee. 

S. R. Perkins, Union, 8. C. 

For Best Kept Homes. 

Following an annual custom the 
Cliffside (N. C.) Mills again this year 
awarded about $200 in prize money 


The Connecticut Mill Supply Cé., 


SPINNING RING 


Also Manufacturers of Drop Wires 


Best 
Quality Guaranteed 


Torrington, Connecticut 


Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR, Greenville, -S. C. 


“The Felton 


Brush C 


Curved Sweep” 


Saves the 


D. D. Felton | 


Atlanta 


O., 


broom expense. 
A push broom 
with a curve 
that throws the spe 

dirt and lint to i 


\ 


SOUTHERN SPINDL 


W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. 


We Can Save You Money—First 
on the price, second, by prompt 
delivery, and third, on the 
Parcel Post charges. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed —Give Us a Cal) 


THE ONLY FLYER PRESSER MAKERS 


AND FLYER COMPANY 
IN THE SOUTH. 


W. H. Hutchins, V.-Pres & Sect'y 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


especially 


\ readily wit 


on the yarn. 
wires are in use. 


time, a most economical Size. 


formula. 


CAMERON McRAE Southern 


Should use Raw Tallow or Soluble Tallow in addition. 


YORKSHIRE GUM 


SOLUBLE GUM to be used in Warp Sizing. It is 


valuable as a binder, as it combines 
h any starches and holds the Size well 


We recommend this Gum especially where 
Besides making a smooth, pliable warp, users of 
Yorkshire Gum will find the threads split readily, and “break backs” 
are eliminated. While giving the very best results it is, at the same 


It also prevents foaming in the box. 
Write for 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 William Street, New York 


Sales Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


loom pickers anywhere in 
which our pickers are made. 
selection from the stock of 


always as good as it is po 


G 


mane 


YOU KNOW WHY 


RAWHIDE PICKERS 


i Should have On/y the BEST RAW- 
HIDE QUALITY 


We are confident that no better hides are used for rawhide 


the world than the hides of 
We have absolutely the first 
one of the leading curers of 


the world and know that the hides which we receive are 


The hide 


ssible to procure. 


quality of our pickers can not be surpassed. 


GARLAND MFG: CO 


Saco, Maine 
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to the residents of Cliffside for the 
best kept yards and neatest prem- 
ises. The committee that inspected 
the yards and awarded the prizes 
was, Rev. D. J. Hunt, Dr. J. M. All- 
hands and Mrs. J. S. Rudisill. The 
exercises were held in the hall on 
Saturday night and a large crowd 
was present. Prizes were distribut- 
ed to about fifty people. 


Have Established Free Library. 

The people of the Watts Mz:il, 
Laurens, 8. C., have established a 
public library and a night school of 
their own. The library will be man- 
aged by a committee of the mill 
workers. 


$10,000,000 Exports. 


The exports from New York last 
week were valued at $10,000 000, 
compared with $8,500,000 the week 
before and $12,000,000 a year ago. 
Our imports at New York amounted 
to $12,000,000 last week, compared 
with 917,300,000 the previous week 
and $18,200,000 the same week <¢ 
year ago. 


Odus Helms Arrested 


QOdus Helms, a mill operatives, 
was arrested at Greenville, 8 C.. 
last week for carrying a pistol and 
it is said that he is wanted at sev- 
eral other places. 

He is now badly wounded from a 
fight at Fort Mill, 8. C.. and is want- 
ed at Columbus, Ga., for an assault 
there. The chief of police at Alta 
Vista, Va. have wired that Helms 
seriously cut a small boy there and 
it is said that a large reward is 
offered there for him. 


Shot in Drunken Brawl. 


Pau! Byers, a cotton mill opera- 
tive of Randleman, N. C., was shot 
to death last week by Isaac Ran- 
dolph, another employee of the mill. 
It seems that the men had been 
drinking and playing cards at the 
home of Randolph and 2 quarre! re- 
sulted in the shooting. There was 
no eye witness to the affair, the 
only other man in the house at the 
time was so drunk that he did not 
know what had happened. Ran- 
dolph was bound over to court with- 
out bail at the preliminary hearing 
Buyers, in an affidavit, said that the 
quarrel was over a woman. Byers 
formerly worked at a mill in Besse- 
mer City, N. GC, 


Gastonia Sees Prosperity. 

The sixty-odd cotton mills of Gas- 
ton County, of which Gastonia is the 
capital and center, are running all 
the time and there's no talk of cur- 
tailment. And it’s a safe bet that stx 
or seven months will see them run- 
ning double time. Every spindie 
and every loom will be driven to its 
fullest capacity, and the. very air 
will be resonant with music of in- 
dustry. The railroads and Uncle 
Sam's merchant marine will carry 
Gastonia goods to all parts of the 
world, and the world will pay us 
homage by sending its money here 
The merchant will be happy and the 
artisan will feel the quickening 
power of prosperity’s breath, and 
the “eotton mill town” will be vin- 
dicated.—Gaston Progress. 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc., to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin affords the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 

The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joints our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 
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Manetta Mills 


Lando, 8. C., Sept. 5, 1914. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 


We will thank you to send 
us your bill for “Ad.” as we 
wish to have same discontinu- 
ed for the present. I also wish 
to thank you for your services, 
and to say that we have got- 
ten good results from same. 
With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 


O. H. Farr, Supt., 
Manetta Mills. 


WANT position as superintendent 


of yarn mill. Long practical ex- 
perence on all classes of yarns 
from 4s to 180s. Also experience 
on automobile tire and similar 
fabrics. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 793. 


For Sale. 


I offer for sale my roller cover- 
ing outfit, complete in every re- 
spect for covering any roll made 
from spinning to a comber ro!), 
as guod as new and considered 
one of the hest sets of machines 
made, or I would consider: a 
proposition to put same in a good 
mill and operate in connection 
with the mill. List of machines 
furnished on application. Ad- 
dress The Greenville’ Roller 
Shops, 109 East Court St., Green- 
ville, S. C. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 


ing. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction, but prefer healthier 
location. Good refernces. Ad- 
dress No. 794. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning or carding and spinning. 
Married and strictly sober. 16 
years experience. Am also a tech- 
nical graduate of the L Cc &. 
Nothing less than $4.00 per day 
will interest me. References. 
Address No. 795. 


WANT position as 


Second Hand Wanted. 


We have a call for a second 
hand in weaving on flat duck and 
osnabures at $2.00 per day, but 
have no one on our list for the 
position. If any subscriber wants 
the job write us giving references 
and we will forward the letter 
to the mill. 

Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Country Homes. 


WANTED to sell you a coun- 
try home. Even if you‘keep your 
health, you can’t work in a mill 
when you are very old. And if 
you should lost our health, you 
will at onee need the country. 
What will you do about it? Let 
one of our small farms answer 
the question. Ten acres sold on 
very easy terms. Good neigh- 
bors » the next ten acres. No 
hot nights; no mosquitoes, no 
doctors, no fuel bills, no food to 
buy. Perfectly adapted to fruit 
trees, market gardening and 
poultry. Other mil! people al- 
ready located and could not be 
induced to go back to town. 
Write for other information, and 
savy how much money you would 
probably be able to pay down. 

The Hillerest Farms Co., 
Columbia, 8. C. 


WANT pnosition as 


superintendent. 
Have had long experience, espe- 
cially on hosiery yarns. Can fur- 
nish best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address No. 796, 
superintendent 
of weaving or yarn mill of not 
less than 15,000 spindles. Now 
emploved as superintendent, Dut 
want larger mill. Fine references. 
Address No. 797. 


WANT position as 


overseer of 
large card room or assistant, super- 
intendent. Now employed as su- 
perintendent of smal! mill, but 
would change for larger job. Long 
experience and good references. 
Address No. 798. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Have had lone experience and 
given satisfaction. Reason for 
changing better salary. Age 45. 
Married. Strictly sober. Exper- 
jenced from ground up on both 
white and colored work. Address 
No. 799. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 


ing. Experienced on both white 
an¢ colored work and on all makes 
of loom. Good references. Ad. 
Adress No. 801. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 


ing. Am experienced overseer 
and also a good designer. Can fur- 
nish fine references. Address No. 
R02. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. Now 
employed as Overseer. Married. 
Age 27. Long expereince. Good 
references. Address No. 803. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning. Have had long 
experience and am now employed. 
Can furnish good refrences. Ad- 
dress No. 804. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or spifner in large mill. 
{3 years experience as overseer. 
Gan furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 805. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Long experience, especially on fine 
combed yarns. Can furnish best 
of references from former em- 
ployers. Address No. 806. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer weaving. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, 
but .prefer to change. Can fur- 
nish best of references. Have 
had long experience. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed as superintendent 
and am giving entire satisfaction, 
but prefer larger mill. My refer- 
ences are all that can be desired. 
Address No. 808. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience both as 
earder and spinner and have been 
well trained. Am eccmpetent to 
handle mill and can give satisfac- 
tion. Address No. 809. 


WANT position as superintenden! 
or overseer of carding and assist- 
ant superintendent. Graduate Ga. 
Tech. Age 27. Married. Want 
larger job. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 810. 


WANT a position as overseer of 
carding in small room, or second 
hand in large one. Am now em- 
ployed but want higher salary. 
Twenty-four years experience. 
Can amply furnish satisfactory 
references. Address No. 811. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had experience on both ho- 
siery and hard yarns. Married. 
Sober. Reliable. Now employed. 
Can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 812. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn mill or plain weaving mil! 
or overseer of large card room. 
Long. experience. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 813. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing aft not less than $3.00 per day. 
Now employed but prefer to 


change. Good experience. Fine 
references. Address No. 814. 
WANT position as overseer of 


weaving or as salesman for chem- 
ical or sizing compounds. Long 
experience as overseer of weav- 
ing and slashing and ean furnish 
satisfactory references. Address 
No. 815. 


WANT position as ‘superintendent. 
Special experience on combed 
yarns. both coarse and fine. Now 
employed as superintendent and 
ean furnish best of references. 
Address No. 816. 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to 
Washington. Saves time and in- 
sures better service. 


Personal Attention Guaranteed 
30 Years Active Service 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 


8 years experience as machinery 
erector and carder. Married. 
Good references. Can change on 
ten days notice. Address No. 825. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning. 9 yéars experience as over- 
seer on coarse and medium num- 
bers and have made good on al) 
jobs. Address No. 817. 


POSITION as 


superintendent or 
manager wanted by young man of 
good habits with college educa- 
tion and a@bout five years exper- 
jenée.in cotton mill office. Is anx- 
zious to make a connection with 
some future to it. Thoroughly 
familiar with all the details of of- 
flee work, accurate book-keeper, 
can use typewriter and of execu- 
Live ability. Would be glad to 
have a personal interview. Also 
have experience as superintend- 
ent. Address No. 818. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning in a medium size mill, or sec- 
ond hand in large mill. Now em- 
ployed in first class mill and can 
furnish good references. 
No. 819. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Have been overseer in good mills 
for 20 years and feel competent to 
run a mill. Have made good on 
past jobs and can make good as 
superintendent. Address No. 820. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 


ing. Experience on  cheviots, 
chambrays, sheetings and drills. 
Married; age 32. Good references. 
Address No. 821. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Have 15 years expereince as over- 
seer and superintendent on from 
6 to 30s and sheeting, ratines and 
dress goods. Now employed. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 822. 


WANT position as 


superintendent 
or as carder and spinner. Ex- 
perience in both yarn and weav- 
ing mills and can give satisfac- 
tion. Am now emploved but would 
change for larger job or promo- 
tiona. Address No. 823. 


WANTED position of superintend- 


ent by practical man with execu- 
tive ability, fully capable of man- 
aging a mill, one who wil! stay on 
the job and get possible results. 
Ten years superintendent. 
twelve as overseer. Experienced 
on yarns and plain weaves. Now 
employed. A-1 refernces. Address 
No. 824, 


Address 
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WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed but want 
larger job. Age 29. Good man- 
ager of help. Hustler for produc- 
tion. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 826. 


WANT position as superintendent 
at not less than $1,500. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, 
but prefer a more modern mill. 
Can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 827. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been superintendent of 
large mills and always given sal- 
isfaction. Held last position 
many years and had satisfactory 
reason for leaving. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 828. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
on both coarse and fine numbers 
and can furnish good references. 
Address No. 829. 

WANT position as overseer carding. 
{5 years experience. Good refer- 
ences as to character and ability. 
Address No. 830. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either varn or weave mill or 
earder in large mill. Now em- 
ployed, but want larger joh. Good 
experience and references. Ad- 
dress No. 831. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of smal! mill or overseer of spin- 
ning in large mill. Am a practi- 
eal mill man and can give fine ref- 
erences. Address No. 832. 


Owing to the health of my family ! 
desire to make a change. Am a 
practical superintendent on either 
white or colored goods. Would 
accept traveling position with a 
line of mill supplies or warp siz- 
ing and finishing ecmpound. Am 
42 years of age an! have good ref- 
erence to offer. Address No. 833. 


WANT position as carder. I am 
now employed as carder and know 
how to watch my cost and my 
room. Reason for wanting to 
change will be furnished upon re- 
quest. Address No. 834. 

WANT position as overseer of dye- 

ing. Long experience on warps 

and raw stock, all colors. Good 
manager of help and can furnish 
good references. Address No. 

835. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either yarn or weaving mill. 
Have 20 years’ practical experi- 
ence in carding and spinning on 
all kinds of yarns, both combed 


and carded. Am fine on print 
cloths. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 836. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 


ning or second thand in large 
room. 5 years as overseer. Age 
36. Married. References from 


present and former employers 
Address No. 837. 


WANT position as. superintendent 
or carder and spinner. Especially 
experienced in ecard room. Can 
give fine references and good rea- 
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son for wanting to change. Ad- 
dress No. 838. 


WANT position as overseer weav- 
ing and designing: Graduate of 
textile school and have had long 
experience. Best of references, 
both as to character and ability. 
Address No. 839, 


WANT position as carder. 
wide expereince in carding on 
fine and coarse numbers. 38 
years of age. Married, sober and 
believes in running a room up- 
to-date. References if required. 
Can change on 10 days’ notice. 
Address No. 840, 


WANT position as overseer card- 
ing or spinning in good mill in 
N. C.,, S. C., or Ga. at not less 
than $3.00 per day. Age 38. Mar- 
ried. Best of references from 
present and former eémployers. 
Address No. 841, 


WANT position as carder and spin- 


ner, 35 years old. .23 years ex- 
perience. 15 years as overseer. 


Prefer a large card room. Good 


references. Address No. 842. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of smal! mill or spinning in large 
mill. Married. Age 30. Alt pres- 
ent cmployed but would change 
for more money. Good references. 
Address No. 843. 


WANT position of superintendent. 
Recently resigned for personal 
reasons position as superintend- 
ent which I held for a number of 
years, during wheh time mil) 
never failed to make good profits 
each year. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 844. 


WANT position as carder or carder 
and spinner. Have had long ex- 
perience especially in carding and 
ean give satisfaction. Now . em- 
ployed. Address No. 845. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of varn or plain weaving mill. Age 
37. Suber. Energetic. Married. 
Present position overseer of card- 
ing. Would consider large card 
room. . Address No. 846. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of 10,0000 to 20,000 spindle mill in 
N. C. or 8. GC. Age 48. Have 30 
vears experience on wide variety 
of white and colored goods. Have 
been superintendent for 20 years 


and am now employed. Strictly 
sober. Good references. Address 
No. 847. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed. Have’ twelve 
years expereince as carder, spin- 
jer. and superintendent. Have 
held present position as superin- 
tendent three years. Prefer yarn 


mill. First-class r ferences. Ad- 
dress No. 848. 
WANT position as superintendent 


of varn or plain weaving mill Age 
35 Have 24 years mill experience. 
Long experience as carder and 
spinner and superintendent. Good 
references. Address No, 849. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had experience on two 
to six harness work, both heavy 


Have 


and light on all makes of looms. 


Can furnish best of references as 
to character and ability. Address 
No. 850. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed as superintendent 
of colored goods mill, but also ex- 
perienced on white goods. Can 
furnish good references, both as to 
oharacter and ability. Address 
No. 8514. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had long expereince 
as overseer in good mills and can 
furnish satisfactory references. 
Address No, 852. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Long expemence both as carder 
and superintendent on both yarn 
and weaving mills. Can give sat- 
isfactory references. Address No. 
853. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning in North or South Carolina 
at not less than $3.00 ner dav. 12 
years as overseer. Have held 
present position 7 years and can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress 854. 


WANT position as second hand in 
weaving in a large mill, or over- 
seer of a small one. Age 35. Long 
experience as second hand on 


Stafford and Draper looms. Good 
references as to character aad 


ability. Address No. 855. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning and winding. 19 years ex- 
perience in spinning and winding. 
Age 29. Employed as overseer al 
present. Can furnish good ref- 
erences.. Address No. 856. 


WANT position as superintendent 
in small mill or as carder in larg 
mill. 16 years experience oh 
white and colored work. Gooo 
manager of help. Strictly sober 
Best of references. Address No. 
857. 

WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of eard- 
ing and spinning in large — mill. 


Now employed but prefer to 
change. Long experience. Good 
references, Address No. 858. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Have had long experience 
on both fine and white goods and 
can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 859. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ning. Have had long experience 
aud hardled large rooms success; - 
‘ully. Can furnish first-class re!. 
erences from former employers. 
Address No. 860. 


WANT position as superintendent 

or overseer of weaving. -Five 
years: overseer of weaving and 
two years as superintendent. Can 
furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 861. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Have had long experience, espée- 
cially on colored and fancy goods. 
Can give former employers as 
reference. Address No. 862. 
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WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed as overseer 
of winding, but prefer spinning 
room. Have had long experience 
and can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No, 763. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been assistant superinten- 
dent of large mill and have had 
long experience on both colored 
and white goods. Fine references. 
Address No. 864. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience both as 
overseer and as superintendent 
and as especially strong on card- 
ing. Now employed. Good _.ref- 
erences, Address No. 865. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or manager. Am well educated 
and have had considerable prac- 
tical experience. Now employed 
and can furnish fine references. 
Address No. 866. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or general manager. Have good 
experience on both white and col- 
ored goods and am good manager 
of help. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 867. 


WANT position of overseer of card- 
ing or spinning or both. 48 years 
experience in both. Nothing less 
than $2.50 considered. Good ref- 
erences both as to character and 
ability. Address No. 868. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Age 33. Now employed but 
have best of reasons for wanting 
to change. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No. 869. 

WANT position as superintendent 
or carder and spinner. 16 years 
experience in those positions and 
am now employed. Can furnish 
best of references. Address No. 
370. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had 45 years experience 
as such on sheetings, drills, duck 
and osnaburgs. Can give good 
references. Or will take position 
as traveling salesman for a sizing 
compound firm. Address No. 874. 


POSITION as supermtendent wanted 
by first-class man with 40 years 
experience, as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on sheeting and drills 
for export and converters trade. 
Am also first-class duck manufac- 
turer. Age 42. High class refer- 
ences. Address No, 872. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing in N. C.,, C., or Ga., at not 
less than $3.00 per day. 12 years 
expereince as overseer of carding 
on both white and colored. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dPess No. 873. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
@ither spinning or weaving mill. 
Have had long experience and am 
now einployed. Fine references. 
Address No. 874. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Have had 


long experience in good mills and 
Ad- 


ean furnish fine references. 
dress No. 875. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— OVERHAULERS— 
Cole Bros. American Dyewood Co. 
BALING PRESSES— Arabol Mfg. Co. sais 


Bosso 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. ssela & 


John P. Marston. 
REAMERS— Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


A. Klipstein & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Seydel Manufacturiny Co 
BELTING— 


So. Dyestulf & Chemical Co. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 
American Supply Co, 
Bradford Belting Co. 


AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. C. G. Sargents Sons. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— Saco-Lowell Shops. 
American Supply Co. ee 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESSES— 
ERY— 


rPUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 


Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- spInNDLE— 


Woonsocket Machine end Press Co. 


SLASHER OIL— 


American Overhauling and Repair W. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 


SOAPS— 
India Alkali Works. 
Keever Bros. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Ca, 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mig. Co. 
So, Dyestuff & Chemical Ce, 


Draper Company. 
SPINNING RINGS— 


Connecticut Mill Supply Ce 
Draper Company. 


General Electric Co 
Draper Co. clad ee RAILROADS— Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce 
Westinghouse Eleetric Co. Seaboard Air Line. 
BOILERS— FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— Spinning Ring 
Dillon Steam Boiler Works. American Supply Co. preine 2 SPOOLERS— 
rELTS— Mito. Go Draper Co. 
BRUSHES— American Felt Go. J. A. Gowdey Reed & Har. Mfg. Co. baton and Burnham Machine Ga 
D. D. Felton Brush Co. FUEL RING SPINNING FRAMES— Saco-Lowell Shops. 
+ pag Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— Clinchtield Fuel Co. Mason Machine Works. ee we Co 
W. H. Bigelow. HUMIDIFIERS— Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CARDS— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 


Woonsocket Machine anc Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 
Richard A, Blythe. 

DOBBIES— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 


American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co. 


HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C,. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Lecm Works 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
Mason Machire Works. 
Saco-Lowell >i. ops. 
Stafford Company. 
LOOM CRANK SHAFT PRESSES— sEPARATORS— 
Clayton Jones Mfg. Co. Draper Company. 
LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND SHUTTLES— 
PICKERS— : David Brown Co, 
American Supply Co. Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. Union Shuttle Co. 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. ; 
Mason Machine Works. : SIZING COMPOUND— 
LOOM STRAPPING— i 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Arabdol Mfg. Co. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. KE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. John P. Marston. 


LUBRICANTS— A. Klipstein & Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— Albany Lubricating Co. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 


LUG STRAP— Seydel Mfg. Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 


RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

rOLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SADDLES— 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain MILL CRAYONS— — 
Co. American Supply Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
wROP WIRES— 


American Supply Co. 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. Conneticut Mill Supply Co. 


SLASHERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SLASHER CLOTH— 

American Felt Co. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co, 


Keever Starch Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Company. 


TWISTERS— 
Draper Company. 
Fales and Jenks Machine Ca 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks 
Draper Company. 

The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Ca. 
John P. Marston. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

A. Kilpstein & Co, 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Ca 


WARPERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Ca 


Draper Co. 


WILLOWS— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


WINDERS— 
Easton and Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground | 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed. Licker-ins Rewound. Bur- ee 2 
nisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Ros. Emery 
Fillets. All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in Stock and Seyi: so or 

Shipped same Day Order is Received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 
REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


BULLDING 4% Perers 
P.O. Box 88 P. O. Box 793 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA, 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Thursday, September 10, 1944, 


"“TRBAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Soutbern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


“PROCTOR” DRYERS 


FIREPROOF 


Nar: low cost of 
Operation. Dryersfor all kinds of Material 


‘The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 


INCORPORATED Ma , CHARLOTTE, N.C 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


Continuous in 
operation 


C. G. Sargents 
Sons Corp. 

Graniteville, 
Massachusetts 


; Southern Agent 
J.S. COTHRAN 
Charlotre, N. C. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


The 


Bradford 
Belting 
Co. 


CINCINNATI 


Pioneers in the Manufacture of Hand Threading Shuttles 


ORGANIZED 1883 


UNION SHUTTLE COMPANY 


Power Loom Shuttles of Every Description — 


Self Threading and Corrugated Cop Shuttles a Specialty 
Fitted with Porcelain Eye, for Woolen and Worsted Weaving 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Cer. Market and Foster Sticet 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


DAVID BROWN, President and Treasurer : 


GEO. C. BROWN, Superintendent 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Bobbins, Spools 
and Shuttl es For Cotton and 


Woolen Mills 
Market and Foster Sts. 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a 


specialty of equipping new mills 
WE MANUPACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 
Belting. Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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